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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 





I1l.—The Passing of the Indian Type. 
(Editorial Correspondence.) 

\ hundred years ago the Indian held undis- 
puted sway over our great Western empire. He 
was lord of all that he surveyed. Hunting, fight- 
inv, fishing, he was undisturbed, and there is to- 
day no habitable portion of the earth about which 

| little is kuown as was known about the trans- 
Mississippi country in 1800. Even the Rocky 
Mountains, Mr. Roosevelt tells us in “The Win- 
nine of the West,” were not known to exist as a 
district range until Lewis and Clark made their 
exnloriation in 1804. 

[ut the red man and his happy hunting grounds 

cone; only in our books of history and ro- 
mance do we know them now, and in the wail of 
the tribal troubadour as he sings of his people’s 
ancient glory. At the St. Louis Exposition last 
vear | saw no more pathetic figure than that of 

<tolid Indian, a stranger and an object of 
curiosity in a land which but yesterday knew no 
habitation save his hunting tent. 
Blankets, Tomahawks and Feathers Gone. 

The great Indian realm of 1834-54 comprising 
al] Nebraska, and Oklahoma, nearly all of 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, and 
nearly half of the Dakotas, has now shrunk to the 
comparatively narrow confines of Indian Terri- 
torv and even here the white man outnumbers 
In traveling through the Terri- 

secs more people riding in automobiles 
-aring blankets, and in Muskagee, the very 
heart the Indian’s present domain, I saw but 
blood Indian in my stay of several hours. 

Had I waked up in the town without knowing 
My Wicrcabouts I might easily have believed it to 
ushoro or Columbia, except possibly for an 
siore—and even here three-fourths of the 

© white. 

s this (to most people) surprising state- 

cate how complete is the disapearance 
‘idian of Fenimore Cooper and the dime 
Hove. “ir, Wm. O. Beall, who has been out here 
i“ time, speaking of this matter, says: 

people in the East think of an Indian as 

‘ wrapped in a bright-eolored blanket, 

‘ war-bonnet of gav feathers and carry- 

uawk and a scalping knife. I have 


‘can Territory ten years, and have not 
's known as a blanket Indian. There 


him ix to one, 


“imately about 95,000 citizens in the five 
ribes in the territory. About 6,000 of 
absolutely white, by reason of inter- 
| wiile nearly 28,000 are negroes, who 
Ind... YS, or descendants of slaves, of the 
uy, -eving about 65,000 people who are 
oe Approximately one- 


Indian blood. 


third of the 65,000 are full-bloods who would 
come within the common Eastern designation of 
an Indian. The others do not look at all like 
Indians.” 


Dissolving Tribal Relations. 


Next year is to see yet another act in this clos- 
ing drama of the red race. On March 4, 1906, 
the tribal relations of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Choctaws and Seminoles are to be dis- 
solved, and the Indian will be formally absorbed 
into that civilization against which he has waged 
a desperate but unavailing struggle. 

This means first that the tribal governments 
are to be broken un, and second, that each man, 
woman and child is to receive his or her share 
of the public domain, and will hereafter stand be- 
fore the Government not as a ward, but as a citi- 
zen. For a time, however, certain restrictions 
will be imposed—such, for example, as that which 
forbids the Indian to sell his homestead of forty 
acres. This allotment has been the work of the 
Dawes Commission established in 1893, and which 
has had the colossal task of passing on the claims 
of 250,000 applicants for a portion of the Indian’s 
bounty. Only 95,000 of these—including Indians 
of all degrees of blood—have been allowed, and 
the Commission will formally complete its labors 
on July Ist. 

Coddling and Killing Indians. 

We hear now and then that the Indian is not 
now decreasing in numbers, but it looks to me as 
if he is bound to fail rapidly as soon as the arti- 
ficial surport he has had from the Government is 
withdrawn. This indeed has been a poor prepara- 
tion for the hard struggle of every-day life. Take 
the Osages, for example, the richest of the Indian 
tribes. Now every individual, young or old, re- 
ceives an animity of $24 a month from Washing- 
tion, and as this is more than they need, it is 
no wonder that it encourages both idleness and 
prodigality. What will they do when this pension 
ceases and each man must depend on his own re- 
sources for support? 

Half the time we have been killing Indians and 
the other half we have been coddling them. The 
Pilgrim fathers, we are told, fell first on their 
knees, then on the aborigines, but of late+as 
President Roosevelt himself has intimated—the 
Indians have needed to be saved from Eastern 
philanthrophy as well as from unscrupulous and 
criminally-disposed white men. 

The trouble is that most of the philanthrophy 
has been of the long-range variety and the phil- 
anthropists have usually measured up to Edward 
Everett Hale’s difinition—“a man with long hair 
who doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” Near 
at home there hasn’t been much philanthropy— 
either of the genuine sort or Dr. Hale’s. These 
traders have known exactly what they are saying 
and doing, and they have shared liberally in the 
Indian’s spoils—just as an unscrupulous toy seller 
might cheat the eyebrows off of a pampered child 
of wealth. 

Sidelights on Indian Character. 
For the Indians may be just as aptly termed a 





child race as the negro. Tomahawks, feathers, 





and blankets he has largely given up, as I have 
said; but his other childish tastes yet remain. He 
lets the trader charge him 50 cents for a five 
cent vlug of tobacco; he spends or wastes his 
money as fast as he gets it; he works as little as 
he can, and his favorite Bible motto would be, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Where the Indians have built good houses they 
are often used only one week in six, and I saw 
more than one neat cottage which had been de- 
serted for a shed or a tent. Up in the Ponca 
tribe, a Guthrie man told me, the Government 
built some neatly-painted two-room dwellings— 
but alas! in some cases the Indians continued to 
use the sheds for their families and turned over 
the cottages to their ponies. 

The Call of the Wild. 

But you cannot transform a race in a day. The 
negro’s inheritance from his aeons of African 
barbarism is still a more powerful factor in 
shaping his character than is his environment 
among the most highly civilized people on earth. 
But the Indian has lacked the advantage of this 
immediate contact with the white man. Suppose 
all the families had been scattered over the coun- 
try. each family under the tutelage of some white 
family, how much greater misht have been the 
Indian’s progress! As it is, what wonder that 
“the call of the wild” is still too strong for the 
red man? We have all felt it—this desire to shake 
off all conventionality and the appurtenances of 
civilization and go back to the wild, free life of 
the earth’s first men. You remember how in the 
story of “Bob, Son of Battle,” Bob, the high-bred 
dog, taken to Aalaska by his owners, clung to 
them for a time. But night after night the un- 
tamed dogs of the forest called to him, called him 
to the freedom of the far-reaching woods, called 
him to the wild, unhampered life of his ancestors 
—and he yielded. So it was with the Illinois 
Methodist negro missionary, highly educated, 
who went over to Christianize our African tribe 
a few years ago. But he, too, yielded to the lure 
of the wild, and last spring we had the story of 
how he reverted to savagery and become the chief 
oi a barbarous tribe. 

In spite of schools and churches therefore, we 
still have to reckon with the call of the wild, the 
inheritance of ages of savagery, the reversion of 
type. Thus a railroad man told me of a young 
Indian who went to college, acquired an excellent 
education, and won high rank among his fellows. 
But when sickness came he shook off his cloak of 
culture, wrapped his head in a blanket, grunted 
like an Indian of the plains, and gave no aid to 
his physicians. Of three Indian girls who went 
from one family to the Carlisle Indian School in 
Pennsylvania two conducted themselves much 
like college-bred white women; the third came 
back home, forgot her books, put on her Indian 
clothes again, and choose the primitive life of the 
squaw. 

Indians and Negroes. 

I have been very much interested in trying to 

arrive at a comparison between the Indian and the 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Keeping Potatoes, Saving Ice, Etc. 


Messrs. Editors: My letter in The 
Trogressive Farmer of Mav 30th 
seems to figure for us a latitude 
rather too cold for fruit; too cold 
even for cranberries—but not too 
eold for snow plants. 

I like our latitude here; it is just 
right—thirty-six. 

Here we have a climate for a va- 
riety of fine fruits. 

We can have something like as 
good fruits as there is in the world 
—and we have the best of grain for 
bread, ete. 

Only a little farther north (not 
half way over to latitude “76”) they 
do not have very good corn for 
bread; the seasons are too short—as 
it seems, 

Here, in our temperate clime, we 
seem to be just about on the. line be- 
tween the potato countries; the main 
Irish potato territory laying in the 
direction of the north, and the main 
climate for the sweet potatoes being 
rather in the direction of the south. 

We, too, can do very well keeping 
the potatoes, and can keep both sorts 
all during winter, and they are often 
kept till new potatoes come in. I see 
what Professor Massey has to say, in 
a late paper, about the keeping of po- 
tatoes, 

Our people do not give much at- 
tention to the raising of potatoes. 
There is such a variety of the luxu- 
rious products, that only enough for 
home use of the most of these things 
are raised—but we ean do well rais- 
ing both Irish and sweet potatoes. 

The potatoes, both sorts, should be 
stored in a cool room, inside of thick 
walls. A dry cellar is the vlace—and 
if the weather is favorable, not too 
cold, the cellar should be ventilated 
during the night. 

This is a good climate for ecab- 
bage; but forty miles north of us, in 
the mountains the cabbage is better 
than ours. It seems that a north 
hill side is suitable for the cabbage. 

We do not have the extreme weath- 
er here, as is the case up in the 
northern States. 

During winter, say in New York 
State, they have an abundance of 
zero weather, but here we hardly 
have zero weather during winter. In 
summer, in New York they have a 
few days hotter than we have here. 

Several years ago, I saw the ther- 
mometer go uv to 107—which was 
the hotest day that I have ever wit- 
nessed. One hundred is hot weather 
for us. 

However, besides having good hot 
“srowing weather” during summer, 
we have some winter weather at the 
season for it, and thus are located 
favorable even for ice. 

I mean by this to say that although 
we are not troubled by severe cold 
weather during winter, we have 
enough winter cold to form ice. This 
is no little matter, but is just right, 
because ice is a great luxury to store 
up for summer use. Of course, by 
the great inventions, the machinery, 
ice is being made, as it is needed, 
during summer, by machinery in the 
cities, but there are thousands of 
country homes that have need to 
store up ice during winter for sum- 
mer use. The good old-fashioned 
way of storing is in a-pit in the 
ground is a convenient thing for us 
farmers (and for others), but some 
are learning to construct so as to 
have an open cellar down under the 
ice room; and this convenience is one 
of the finest luxuries possible. 

Some dig a pit in a shape to have 
the ice stored in one end and have 
the other part shaped so that the cold 
water will gradually drain down 
from the ice and thus keep the empty 
space very cold. 

By having good “steps” to go down 
in to the vit this can be made verv 
convenient. 

Any thing that should be kept cold 











can be put down on the bottom of 
this cold cellar. 

I have tried all this, and have seen 
it tried, and know exactly how it 
will do. 

In a town or village, or where 
there are several families near, 1ce 
could be had much cheaper by sev- 
eral going in and keeping the ice in 
one pit. If ice for one family, for a 
season, must cost say ten dollars, ice 
for ten families need not cost more 
than twenty-five or thirty dollars. 

There are numbers of farmers who, 
after learning of the great luxury of 
stored up ice, would not think of do- 
ing without a fair supply for sum- 
mer use. 

There were various fruits in view. 
as it seemed, when this article was 
first conceived, but the above may 
sutice for the present. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Forsythe Co., N. C. 





The Old Way or the New. 


We write and speak a great deal 
about the old and the new way of 
farming. But very often we do not 
have very clear ideas about the differ- 
enee. We wish, now, to talk to our 
readers awhile about this difference. 
The line is in many things very plain, 
but in many it is still rather mixed. 

What do we mean by the old way 
of farming? We mean the way our 
fathers have farmed and taught us to 
farm. Some of the chief characteris- 
ties of this old way may be given. 

First of all we mention shallow 
plowing. We used one-horse plows to 
break the land and usually plowed 
about an average of three inches, of- 
ten less. Again we plowed straight up 
and down the hills. These two things 
helped to create washes and gullies 
and barren hillsides. Again we plowed 
when the soil was wet. And by doing 
this for years we created a compact 
layer of clay from three to eight 
inches thick which we eall hard-pan. 
This hard-pan prevents the water 
from sinking into the earth, and thus 
causes washing as well as other dam- 
age. It prevents the roots of the 
plants from going down into the soil 
and getting water and food. It locks 
up the plant food. That is it makes 
it insoluble. It cuts off the water 
supvly from below in hot dry weath- 
er and thus greatly damages the 
crops. 

Besides creating this hard-pan this 
plowing when wet destroys the fertil- 
ity of the three inches which were 
plowed. It makes it into mortar, 
which, when dried, beeomes sun 
dried brickbats. Countless millions 
of these are all over the fields to-day. 

Another old way was to burn up 
all the rotting vegetable matter on 
the farm. This was and is a fearful 
mistake. This vegetable matter 
would create humus and greatly in- 
erease the productive power of the 
soil. 

Another old way was to plant too 
much cotton and buy supplies. This 
is working backwards. Another was 
to turn our farms over to renters, 
tenants or “helpers” and give no at- 
tention to caring for the soil. 

Another was to wait for the 
stumps to rot out, and continue to 
cultivate stones for all our lines. 

Another was and is to depend too 
much upon commercial fertilizers. 

The result of this old way has 
been to destroy the fertility of the 
soil. make gullies and bald hillsides 
and work hard and living poor. 

_ What we call the new way begins 
in breaking the ground from twelve 
to fifteen inches. Thus making the 
soil very deep, for when we have 
broken through the hard-pan we 
ois Hi strata. When this 
ws daone ¢ > ear IEC A M 
the onal of the wre : — 
> crop roots. They 
‘an and do go down from four to 


seven feet seeking and findin 
and water. po 





Again we do all the plowing when 
the earth is dry. This prevents the 
packing and prevents the formation 
of sundried brickbats. This pulver- 
izes the soil and thus makes the 
plant food soluble and available. 

Reaction follows the plow and the 
soil is as deep as_ we plow. This 
greatly increases the productive pow- 
er of the farm. 

We terrace the fields and plow on 
a level. There are many benefits 
that followed from this. This, to- 
gether with the deep breaking, holds 
practically all the rain water in win- 
ter and yields it up in summer to 
the erowing plants in hot and dry 
times. 

We remove all stumps and stones, 
thus making it possible to use all 
kinds of improved farm machinery. 

We plant first of all an abundant 
supply of all that we consume upon 
the farm. We find it cheaper to raise 
eorn and wheat and beef and pork 
than to buy them. 

We_geise the cattle, save the ma- 
nure and make the farm rich so that 
we are not dependent upon bought 
fertilizers. 

We give much time and space to 
erowing and saving grass instead of 
all of our time and labor to killing 
grass. 

We live at home, diversify our 
crops, beautify our farms, pay as we 
go, make cotton largely or entirely 
as a surplus crop. 

We make farm life profitable, 
pleasant, entovable and our children 
grow up delighted with the country 
home and stay there. 

Thus briefly stated are some of the 
striking features of the new way. 

Which will you follow 2—Southern 
Cultivator. 





WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 


Successful Truck Farming on Less Than 
Half an Acre. 


Writing to the Asheville Gazette- 
News, Miss Helen Morris Lewis cites 
a remarkable instance of successful 
truck farming by an Asheville lady. 
She says: 

“T wish to relate some points 
about the accomplishments of a wo- 
man engaged in the same industry 
(truck farming) for the past year. 

“In this case less than a half acre 
of land was the area planted, .and on 
a portion of this area the following 
fruit-bearing products: cherries, 
plums, raspberries, — strawberries, 
grapes and gooseberries. Fnom all of 
these considerable fruit was harvest- 
ed, except the plums, that were killed 
by frost. The land was ploughed 
and smoothed by a man in the early 
spring, the rest of the work was done 
entirely by one woman, except the 
digging of potatoes. She devoted 
perhaps not more than an eighth of 
a day to this work, as she had a large 
and flourishing flower garden to at- 
tend, besides a greenhouse, numer- 
ous house plants, and many house- 
hold and outside duties. 

“Now on this land the following 
vegetables were produced in abun- 
dance: Spinach, English peas, let- 
tuce, radishes, potatoes, onions, 
beets, carrots, artichokes, ecrook- 
neck squach, patty pan squash, wax 
beans, string beans, lima beans, okra, 
tomatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, corn, 
peppers, cantaloupe, pumpkin and 
celery, besides every variety of herbs. 
These vegetables have provided am- 
ply for the year’s use of a family 
and furnished five varieties each day 
for two months to supply a boarding 
house table. Sufficient has been laid 
by for seed for the coming year, and 
a couple of bushels of corn and a 
peck of sunflower seeds, and several 
stacks of fodder are still for sale. 

The proceeds from the sale of a 
large quantity of these vegetables 


oe 
Louis Exposition anid . 
scientific methods 
horticulture and florj. 
“There are no doy 
stances of sueccessft] +> 
at Asheville, but [ «): 
it has come under » ye 
vation and shows whit joa, 
industry, with a fayors|), 33 
and fertile soil, ean "ts 
may serve also to ey 
women in a special iy), 
which many are adapted. 
inclination.” 
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Nitro-Culture. 


We are almost daily «. 
from farmers asking alvit what }y 


an) 


been called nitro-eultur:. [jay 

to imagine that it is ; atl eo) 
centrated fertilizer that wih ya 
poor land rich at once. 21] ye » 
asked if it is a good } 
this, that and the ot! “AEM ern 
The article now called iitro-eyliyy 
is simply a laboratory eulinre of the 
rarious bacterial forms | live on 
the roots of legumes. the pur 
pose of these cultures icf) joey 
the soil with the differ acterig, 
since it has been fousd that ead 
class of legume has its own specitie 
bacterium, and the suceesstil growth 
of each depends on tli 
the soil of the bacterivy hy 
on its roots and enabbes it to ver the 
free nitrogen of the sir combined 
in the soil for its use. ‘|! varion 
nitro-cultures; therefore, sre not fer 
tilizers, but are simply collections of 
living forms of a miscroscopie cl 
acter that retain their vitality for: 
considerable time when dried, aud 
ean then be diffused in water and 
sprinkled on the seed or on soil to be 
seattered over the land that is to be 
sown to some such crop as alfalfa 
peas or other legumes. -Practieal 
Farmer. 


Hyde County’s Wonderful Soil. 


In the interesting series of topes 
on corn now running in our agricul 
tural department on the forth page 
the subject of discussion ts the plant 
ing and cultivation of corn. 
ing of yields, one is reminded of 1 
remarkable corn lands of Iyde 
County in this State, [i regula? 
Egypt for corn, These Jands have 
been planetd in corn every year! 
a century and. still pr 
bushels to the aere without i rl 
or rotation. As to rotation, it) 
that the people have | 
land in something every yi 
it will grow up in weeds too be! 
clear off conveniently. i 
the land is vlanted in ¢ | 
that the job of clearing the sivas." 
is a difficult one. The cause 
wonderful fertility seen 
have been satisfactori|s 
neither heat nor droug!:! 
productiveness. ‘These 
other interesting statem«'- 
North Carolina Egypt) 
in “North Carolina: = 
sourees,” published by r ® 
Board of Agriculture.— 
zette. 
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The hen enjoys a du- 

days as much as slic 

other time of the year. : “i 
full of dry dust is a g i wt 
keep in the poultry hou- ; 

a box for them to tak: 

and renew the dust in 

three or four days. 





Uniformity among the 


farm is quite as desir 
where. Nothing is s° 
uniformity as the ke 
one breed, for if mor 
kept, they become m1 
lose their individuali's 





enabled the producer to visit the St. 





winning. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


XVII.—The Mediterranean Class of Poultry. 


\lessrs. Editors: Of all the Medi- 
cerranean Class of poultry, which in- 
eludes Leghorns, brown, butf. white 
ud black;  Minoreas, white and 
luack: Spanish, Anconas and An- 
alusians, the browns seem to be the 
suppose this is so because 
‘hey are the oldest, having been 
ronght to this country, so the story 
oes, in 1880 by a trading vessel 

ich landed at New York with a 
wixed cargo, among which were sev- 
eral coops of chickens. One coop in 

rticular took the faney of a ecom- 

ission merehant, who bought them 
id sent them to his farm in Long 


yvorites 


island. When he inquired of the 
captain of the vessel where the 
hickengs eame from, he was in- 


formed that he had traded for them 

a place called Leghorn in Italy. 
lis tirst shipment of this breed was 

the handsome brown beauties we 
ow have in so many yards, but were 
ie foundation stoek. Sinee then 
he breed has been wonderfully im- 
proved, not only in plumage, but egg 
production. They are often called 
cee machines. These, like the barred 
rock, are hard to breed true, and to 
nroduce best results for show birds, 
should be double mated—a yard for 
cockerels and one for pullets. Their 
lees should be bright yellow and 





ak horn eolor; white or gray in 
iy part of the plumage is not tol- 
‘ated, and a bird showing white or 
lite color except at base of tail in 
vale bird, should not be bred, as they 
wild only produce white feathered 
chicks, which is objeetionable. There 
is no given weight for this breed, but 
they should be of medium size, good 
siave and plum». In scoring a Lee- 
horn a great deal of pains are taken 
vith the head; the comb should be 
medium, fine pointed, and extend- 
ing back straight from the head, and 
not following the line of the neck 
us dees the Minoreas; wattles and 
fuce bright red; eye bay and ear lobes 
white or creamy white; any red 
~howing in lobes decided objection, 
iid two-thirds red disqualifies. Can- 
not give color of plumage as that 
vild be treading on dangerous 
vround. The best way is for all breed- 
ers of pure poultry who expect to 
exhibit, should possess themselves of 
“Standard,” then they ean have a 
vuide in seleeting their exhibition 
pecimens. Do not send to a fair or 
ow a bird whose wing has been 
as it will not pay for the frou- 

~ of boxing and shipping; a judge 
has to take a bird ag he finds it, and 
wing feathers are gone the pre- 
uption is that the bird was de- 
etive im this section, and the specl- 

n is cut heavily. Next to the 
lhechorns in the Mediterranean 
class are the Minoreas. These, too, 
ice from Italy, and would be equal 
orites with the Leghorns if it were 
for their color. Soe many people 
niect to a black chicken; as layers 
are as good as the Leghorns, 

‘ig a much more attractive and 
reer cee than the Leghorns. This 
uriety igs not so hard to breed true 


sre any of the parti colored 
awl A Minorea should be rich, 
siossy black in all seetions, with 


an, white ear lobes and blue-black 

and feet, Gray or white in plum- 

isa disqualification if it is only a 
seek no larger than a pin head. 
hue weight for eoeks is eight 

iis and hens six. The male’s 
com should be large, extending back 
following the line of the neck. 
comb in this breed should have 
“rrations or points. The hen’s 
» should be as large as possible 
lalling gracefully to one side. 
age should be a brilliant, glossy 
“< throughout. The legs should 


} 
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be of medium length, black or dark 
slate color. As they grow older the 
: ; 
hen’s legs will grow light in color. 
In my opinion, the Minoreas are a 
good all-round farmers’ bird. if he 
has other hens or an incubator to 
hatch their eggs, as they do not eare 
to set, preferring to shell out the 
ego's. 

Of the other two varieties in this 
class, the Black Spanish come next. 
hese are Minorea in shape, and 
have lustrious black plumage; legs 


blue or. slate blue; large straight 
comb. Its distinctive feature is its 


white face, which should be free from 
wrinkles and smooth, extending up- 
over the eyes and to beak and back 
of head, connecting with wattles and 
ear-lobes which are white, and the 
white face should be as large as pos- 
sible. This breed never has been 
much of a favorite in this country, 
and those that had them complained 
of their poor laying qualities. I do 
not know why this should be, as in 
Europe they have quite a reputation 
as ege-proudeers; think the principal 
objection to this breed amongst 
Americans is’ their dislike to the 
white faee, which gives the bird a 
ghastly apearanece. The weights for 
this breed are about the same as for 
the Minoreas. 

Blue Andolusians, as the name im- 
plies, are a blue ehieken, light and 
dark in sections, with Minorea shape, 
and possessing all the good points of 
the Minoreas. They are a handsome 
edition of the ‘old blue hen,” which 
we have all heard about since we were 
children. They are a good table fowl; 
flesh being white and tender. As ege- 
producers, they are good all-year- 
round layers. 

This ends a brief deseription of 
the Mediterranean class. There are 
other varieties of the same_ breed, 
such as Butt, White, Black and duck 
wing, single-comb Leghorns, and the 
same varieties in rose comb, and in 
Minoreas there are the white single 
and rose combs, and a rose comb 
black Minorea. The Aneonas be- 
long to this family, but they are so 
rarely seen that it is hardly worth 
while to deseribe them. Will only 
say that by some they are considered 
an excellent fowl. 

“And so ends the XVII lesson.” 

“RCLE 20.” 





Why I Bought Danesfield Drogheda. 


Danestield Drogheda is a boar im- 
ported by Mr. Vanderbilt. A few 
words about this animal will, doubt- 
less, be interesting to your readers, 
because there is an immense interest 
in the State in Berkshire hogs. Peo- 
ple find them to be exactly suited to 
our needs, and they pay well. Then 
the interest will grow; and we shall 
need to know about the great Berk- 
shire families. Some day science 
will tell us why it is that one animal 
—say a Berkshire pig—is so much 
more profitable than another. To- 
day we simply know the fact; and 
we are all asking why? It is a fasel- 
nating study. England has done more 
than all the world to discover that 
there are certain families—certain 
blood-lines—that are of the highest 
merit. The highest profit comes from 
feeding animals of this family. 

Among Berkshires, a few animals 
have won the foremost place. They 
and their offspring pay the highest 
profit on what they eat, and are 
most pleasing to the eye when placed 
in the show yard. In this list stand 
Loyal Berks, Faithful Commons, 
Longfellow, First Catch F., Bright 
12. 

The pedigree of Danesfield Drog- 
heda shows the names of many great 
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animals. Ile traces to Loyal Berks 
through Faithful Commons. He 
traces to Bright 12, dam of First 


Catch F, “the sire of more high- 
priced animals than any other 
boar.” 

But pedigree is not enough. It is 


the hog and not the pedigree that ds 
the base of profits. LI hove our North 
Carolina breeders will always remem- 
ber this. Blood tends to reproduce 
itself. But no law for. producing 
champions has been formulated. 
Pedigree is like the multiplication 
table. In the hands of a fool, use- 
less: in the hands of a genius, electri- 
cal in its results. 

The animal must have a good pedi- 
erce, In addition, he must be a good 
individual. But above all, he must 
have the power to reproduce himself 
—the power of prepotencey. 

As an individual, Danesfield Drog- 
heda_ is satisfactory. In working 
condition, he weighs 450 pounds. “He 
is a low down, lengthy hog with a 
good back, very active, on good fect,” 
savs the Biltmore catalogue. 

In 1904 I bought in the Biltmore 
sale the imported sow, Agnes. She 
was bred to the imported boar, Danes- 
field Drogheda. The pigs came and 
were the finest I have seen. TI re- 
served two sow pigs for my herd. 
This summer these sow pigs brought 
their first litters; and to mv delight, 
thev were large, thrifty fellows. Both 
developed large udders, and the pigs 
showed they were getting plenty of 
milk. Here I was on safe ground. 
The pigs from Anges by Danesfield 
Drogheda showed that the element 
of prepotency was present. 

T wrote to General Manager G. F. 
Weston to know if the boar could be 
bought. Mr. Weston named his 
price, and in a_ week Danesfield 
Drogheda was safely grunting in his 
own pasture lot here. 

T am mating him freely, and shall 
be ready for my old customers this 
fall with some fresh blood. 





I have gone into this detail be- 





cause this is one way to select a good 
boar. H. H. WILLIAMS. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





The Angora Goat’s ‘‘ Finish.”’ 


We have read in a local newspaper 
published over in Missouri of the ex- 
perience of an Angoria gat that, 
growing tired of eating rail fences, 
old shoes, tin cans, ete., broke into 
his owner’s tobacco patch and there 
was dominated by his usual desire 
to get on the outside of things. He 
ate himself painfully full of the 
weed and perhaps thought all would 
be well ag usual; he liked the flavor 
of the plants, but perhaps his subse- 
quent ill-luck may be aseribed to his’ 
inability to expectorate. The enter- 
prising Missouri buck ceased his 
toils the next day and went to that 
place where all goats, good and bad, 
finally go. The tobacco was. too 
much for him. Men mav chew the 
weed and live to be octogenarians, 
but goats that ean eat such mild and 
pleasant morsels as are afforded by 
sweat-soaked saddles, old harness 
and saddle blankets are not immune 
from its evil effects. 

The incident related gives us op- 
portunity to mention that owing to 
the war in South Africa the large 
number of Angora goats in that 
country has been greatly reduced, 
and it is reasonable to conclude that 
this may favorably affect the price 
of mohair sold in this country. The 
Angora goat people who stick fen- 
aciously to their business will win 
out vet if things keep coming their 
way. We have pointed out some of . 
the advantages of keeping goats and 
recommended their purchase’ by 
farmers favorably located for rais- 
ing them, Mohair is a very valua- . 
ble rroduct and the manv uses to 
which it may be put in the future 
lead us to believe that there are 
bright days ahead for the breeders 
of high-grade or pure-bred Angoras. 
—Farmer’s Voice. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 








State Veterinarian Tait Butler, 
says the place for the session of the 
farmers’ institute for Guilford Coun- 
ty is changed from Guilford College 
to Greensboro. 


Penitentiary officials report the es- 
cape from the garden at the central 
prison this morning of Lum Lambert 
and James Cody. Lambert is white, 
aged 56 years, from Swain, serving 
three years for manslaughter. Cody 
is a white boy, aged 17, from Madi- 
son County, serving ten years for 
burglary. 


The Concord Times says that J. A. 
Reid, colored, of Mt. Pleasant, while 
plowing the other day was struck in 
the stomach by the plow handles 
(caused by the plow striking a root) 
and received internal injuries from 
which he died later. This is the sec- 
ond death of the kind in the State 
this year. The other was a Lincoln, 
or Gaston County man, who was sim- 
ilarly injured a few weeks ago. 


Special to the Observer: Salisbury, 
June 23—On a delayed western 
train last night, Constable E. L. 
Gaither, of Cleveland, brought EI- 
more Phillips and Clyde Lewis, both 
negroes, to Salisbury and _ placed 
them in jail. One is 17 and the other 
16 years of age. They are charged 
with the murder of Will McKathan, 
their step-father whose death was 
mentioned in this morning’s Observ- 
er. 


Last Saturday. 10 a. m., Officer Ike 
Rogers, of the city police, met John 
Dockery, son of U. S. Marshal H. C. 
Dockery, on the steps of the Tucker 
building in this city, where shots 
were exchanged. Dockery is in the 
_hospital with two bullets in his body, 
and his life despaired of; Rogers 
se lo to the sheriff, and is in 
jail. ause of shotting, Dockery 
had induced the daughter of Rogers 
to meet or accompany him to a house 
of ill-fame. Warrants are also issued 
for the arrest of Claude M. Bernard, 
ex-United States District Attorney, 
for having induced a Miss Howell to 
accompany him with Dockery and 
Miss Rogers at the same time and 
place. It is needless to say that the 
city is in f#reat excitement over this 
enormous scandal, and as the daily 
papers have told it all, we refrain at 
present from saying more. 


Special to the Observer: Rocking- 
ham, June 23.—A telegram was re- 
ceived here this morning announcing 
the death in Pittsburg, Pa., of Ste- 
phen Wall, Jr., only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Wall, of this place. No 
particulars were given, the message 
simply stating that he had met with 

- a fatal accident, and that the remains 
would be brought home at once. The 
deceased was graduated at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in 
Raleigh, this year, having taken a 
very high stand in his class. He im- 
mediately secured an important po- 
sition with the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, at Pittsbure. and left here 
about two weeks ago to fill this po- 
sition. He was an electrical engi- 
neer. No intimation as to the nature 
of the accident was given in the tel- 
egram announcing his death. His re- 
mains will be accompanied home by 
two other Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical boys who were with him in Pitts- 
burg. Young Wall was an exceed- 
ingly bright and attractive young 
man, was closely related to a large 
number of the tveople of this county, 
and his sudden death has cast a 
gloom over the entire community. 





DR. W. L. POTEAT NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF WAKE FOREST 
COLLEGE. 





Trustees Accept Resignation of Dr. 
Charles E. Taylor, Who Assumes 
Duties of Financial Secretary. 


The Board of Trustees of Wake 
Forest College last Thursday evening 
elected Dr. W. L. Poteat, president 
of that college to sueceed Dr. Charles 
E. Taylor, whos resignation was ten- 
dered and accepted and who was cho- 
sen as permanent financial secretary 
in which capacity his relationship 
with the college will, if possible, be 
strengthened. There were present at 
the meeting 21 members of the 
board, and with the exception of a 
short while for supper the session 
lasted from 4.30 o’clock in the after- 
noon until midnight. Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Tyree presided. Dr. Poteat is aboard 
ship on the high seas bound for Lon- 
don, where he will attend the sittings 
of the Baptist World’s Congress, and 
will be notified of his election on his 
arrival at Gibraltar. Simultaneous 
with the meeting held here the trus- 
tees of Mercer University, in Geor- 
gia, were in session awaiting the ac- 
tion of Wake Forest, with a view to 
calling Dr. Poteat to the presidency 
of that institution. 

While it was not generally 
knewn that the resignation of. Dr. 
Taylor was in contemplation the 
matter was presented to the presi- 
dent, and to the secretary. Mr. Carev 
J. Hunter some time ago. The meet- 
ing was held in the First Baptist 
church. 

Dr. Taylor’s resignation was 
brought about by reason of his health, 
which has been the occasion of a con- 
templated change for about three 
years, but the demands of the college 
were insistent and he had continued 
his work with his wonted earnestness. 
A committee, consisting of Rev. R. 
T. Vann, Rev. J. W. Lyneh and Mr. 
J. C. Scarborough, was appointed to 
present resolutions suiting the occa- 
sion of Dr. Taylor’s severance from 
the college, and -expressive of the 
feeling and appreciation of the 
board. When Dr. Poteat’s name was 
announced by Dr. Vann there was 
no other candidate offered, and there 
was unanimity of action in the elec- 
tion. 


Work of Dr. Taylor. 


Dr. Taylor, who is nearly 63 years 
old, has long been in religious edu- 
cational work. He is a Virginian by 
birth, and comes from a long line of 
able Bavtist divines. Two of his 
brothers are engaged in the ministry 
one of whom, Rev. James B. Taylor, 
preaches in Suffolk, Va., while the 
other, Rev. George Taylor is accom- 
plishing much as a missionary in 
Rome, Italy. Dr. Taylor was a stu- 
dent at the college in Richmond, Va., 
where he spent his younger days, and 
later attended the University of Vir- 
ginia, and was there graduated with 
the M. A. degree. In the period of 
strife that marked the war between 
the States, he saw active service un- 
der General Jackson, and was valor- 
ous and showed the fealty that has 
ever since maturity characterized his 
Christian life. He married a daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John L. Pritch- 
ard, of Wilmington, in this State. 


Wake Forest College ealled Dr. 
Taylor to the chair of ancient lan- 
guages in 1870, and in 1884 he was 
elected to the presidency, when the 
total enrollment numbered 150 stu- 
dents. This year there were 313 stu- 
dents on the roll. The endowment 
has been increased from $48,000 in 
1884, to $317,000. In advance of all 
this there stands the effectual per- 
sonality of the man who has striven 
for all that was upbuilding in the 


New President Poteat. 


An earnestness and deeply spirit- 
ual devotedness has stamped the life 
of President William Louis Poteat, 
who in his prime has just been called 
to the headship of the college. He 
was born 46 vears ago in Caswell 
County, and has ever been loyal to 
his State and to her institutions. It 
was in 1872 that he entered Wake 
Forest College and was graduated in 
1877, He was afterwards associated 
as a tutor, and was soon called to the 
chair of biology, which post he has 
since held, having won recognition 
by reason of his splendid attain- 
ments not alone in this country, but 
in Europe as well. With an affec- 
tionate regard for his alma-mater, 
and a love for his native State, he 
has declined tempting offers from 
other seats of learning and has de- 
voted talents and energies to the up- 
building of educational North Caro- 
lina. In addition to the tribute 
paid by the summer schools at Yale 
and other universities, he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Baylor 
University in Texas. 

Dr. Poteat married Miss Emma 
Purefoy, a daughter of Addison 
Purefoy, of Wake Forest. A sister, 
Miss Ida Poteat is at the head of 
the art department of the Baptist 
University for Women in this city. 
Rev. Edwin Poteat, a brother, at 
present holds the presidency of Fur- 
man University. in South Carolina. 
The new president will assume his 
regular duties in August on his re- 
turn from Europe. 





Newport Sub-Alliance. 


The members of the Newport 
Farmers’ Alliance held their annual 
picnic June 14th, at the home of Mr. 
T. H. Woodlief. After eating a very 
sumptuous dinner, the balance of the 
day was most enjoyably spent in en- 
dulging in cool drinks, music-mak- 
ing, games of various kinds and the 
older members thoroughly discussed 
the object of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
all agreeing that it is the best thing 
ever organized for the advancement 
of the farmers morally, socially and 
financially. 

We highly endorse President Jor- 
dan’s plan for the: cotton growers, 
and will try to carry out his sugges- 
tions for July 4th. 

The picnic was pronounced a per- 
feet suecess by all present. The Al- 
lianece is on a boom in this commun- 
ity. Fraternally, 

O. T. WOODLIEF, Sec. 

Franklinton, N. C. 





Ought We to Observe the Fourth of 
July ? 

Messrs. Editors: While we are 
seeking to gain a livelihood by dig- 
ging into mother earth, while we are 
trying to unfold some of the mys- 
teries and beauties of nature and un- 
lock her store-house, there is one 
thing we should not loose sight of: 
that next to the love of God is the 
love of one’s country. What nobler 
inspiration can any man have than to 
seek to build up and maintain the 
liberties and glory of hig native land, 
and how he might sine with rap- 
ture those inspiring lines: 


“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my father died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride; 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring.” 


__ Friends, this is “our country,” and 
if any one portion of this Union 
could more than any other justly lay 
claim to this fact, it is the Old North 
State. _Go with me back to the very 
beginning of our history and let’s 





history of the college. 


see. It is with truth I declare unto 


opened her bonnie blue ¢y..- d be 
held the beauties of natur .) 
contient, was upon the s./! 
Carolina. The first suec: . 
ence to British tyranny . 

sien which was to be an 

not only to the rest of +! 

but to. mankind, to stril: 
dom was upon her soil, an< 
patriotic pride we again }) 


“My native country, ih 

Land of the noble free- 
Thy name I love: 

I love thy rocks and ; 

Thy woods and temple: |; 

My heart with rapture th: 
Like that above.” 


— 


Yes, and the first Republic of the 
New World which was to serv as q 
neucles around which other j{eyy)- 
lics could live, grow and hav thei; 
being, was set up at the litile hamlet 
of Charlotte. What an insniration 
and example this was to mankind 
everywhere to break the ¢hoiins of 
slavery and throw aside forces: that 
utter fallacy, the divine rieht of 
kings, and how the sons of the Old 
North State rose up in their might 
and at Kings Mountain and (iii!ford 
Court House made pvossil))« York- 
town; and again— 


“Let music swell the bri 
And ring from all the tress 
Sweet freedom’s song 
Let mortal tongues awak«. 
Let all that breathe nar: 
Let rocks their silence |: 
The sound prolong.” 


With what patriotic pride every 
North Carolinian can look back into 
the past; with what inspiring | 
look forward to the future; with the 
remembrance of her glorious just to 
cheer him on. Lovest thou this 
Union? Yes, “it’s our country!” Ii 
it could be said of Washington that 
he was first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his country- 
men, then North Carolina can truly 
lay claim to part of this distinction 
among States. And was shiv satistied 
with her glorious past at home’ No. 
She crossed the seas and was 1/1 firs 
to pour out the precious |i: 
of her noble young sons to water th 
tree of liberty in‘a forcign land. 
Lovest thou this Union? Yer. “It 
our country!” And now we m 
erently lift up our voice aguin and 
chant those inspiring words: 


“Our father’s God! to The 
Author of liberty, 
' To Thee we sing: 
Long mav our land be br: 
With freedom’s holy ligh': 
Protect us bv thy might. 
Great God, our King!” 
S. H. HORSES. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Rural Carriers, Notice. 


To the R. F. D. . Carriers « 
and adjoining counties: 
The time for the State m o at 
Asheville, July 4th, is near: a] 
all the carriers in the County .\>>" 
ciation have not as yet fori 
their dues to the County Tress ir’ 
In view of this fact, I wish to -2). 
word in the way of explanation: \\" 
are given our charter free, |) 
tain this we must pay au! 
to the State Association of 
per member, 
_ I would be glad for all wh ) 
join the State Association to cane 
their dues to me by June °” 1st. 
Let us all come together 
to shoulder and effect a pc’ 2 
ganization; and also let us ali 6" 
the County meeting in Ru 
July 4th. 
Hoping to see you all tli 

Yours for success, 





you that the first white child that 





ZOLA J. SUGE& 
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GENERAL NEWS 


‘UNCLE SAM’S GUNNERS. 








Beat World’s Records Again—Thirteen 
Out of Thirteen Shots. 


‘hirteen hits out of thirteen shots 
-» one minute with a five-inch gun 
4) a 17x21-foot target, 1,600 yards, or 
almost a mile, distant, is the mar- 
lous record-breaking performance 

‘one of the gunners on the battle- 
iy Kentucky in the practice ma- 
weouvres off Sandy Hook of Rear 
\miral Robley D. Evans’ fleet. 

fiat the wonderful shooting was 
not merely luck on the part of the 
«nner is shown by the fact that an- 
her gunner made thirteen hits out 
»{ fourteen shots. A trifle over four 
.conds for each shot was the time 
limit on all of the shooting. 

Yo one not familiar with the diff- 
ealties of rapid firing with big rifles 
‘+ is impossible to give an adequate 
‘lea of what this means, but even the 
layman ean understand it from the 
uiterance of “Fighting Bob” him- 
solf on Saturday. Ue said: “If we 
had been firing at an enemy there 
wouldn’t have been any enemy left 
in a half-hour.” 

The performance has never’ been 
equaled in our own navy, and, so far 
is is known, it is the best five-inch 
cun shooting ever accomplished in 
auv navy in the world. The terrific 
execution of the Russians by the 
Japanese fleet was achieved through 
far less accurate work. 

The shooting record was not the 
only thing demolished by the fleet, 
by any means. 

The fleet accomplished something 
in wireless telegraphy that has great- 
lv elated the admiral and demonstrat- 
ed the great practical use to which 
it can be put in time of need. While 
the Maryland was off Cape Cod, 
Mass., and the main fleet was just 
passing out of Newport News, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, communication 
was opened up and eighty words of 
message were sent without the 
slightest break. 

Admiral Evang then ordered the 
Maryland to give her latitude every 
hour to see how long the communica- 
tion could be kept open. It was 
maintained until 225 miles was reach- 
ed, and then the Sandy Hook station 
caused a break. 

In speaking of the shooting done 
by his fleet, Admiral Evans admitted 
that he was very proud of it, and 
said that if navy regulations did not 
make it impossible for him to speak 
freely he would tell something about 
the shooting that would astonish the 


country. He said the shooting was 
done in a moderate sea, and that if 
it had not been for several una:- 
countable things every one of the 


fifty-three shots fired would have 


taken effect. 
“i have been forty-four years with 
the anvy,” he said, “ond during that 


time T have never been engaged it 
siiecessful a sertes of manoeuvres 
®S the one just finished. Even the 
tes's of the new device for expelling 
<* and gases from the big guns 
were eminently suecessful.”—Was4- 
Ineion Star. 





Visible Supply of Cotton. 


New Orleans, June 23.—Secretary 
Hester's statement of the world’s vis- 
ible supply of cotton issued to-day, 
Shows the total visible to be 3,572,965, 
against 3,715,681 last week, and 
2.568 last year. Of this, the to- 
of Ameriean cotton is 2,249,965, 


1 
“,1'j 
to 
La 


ag inst 2,354,631 last week and 
1,070,868 lagt year; of all other kinds, 
includiy « E,yypt, Brazil, India, etc., 
1225.00, against 1,861,000 last week 
0 2.000 Last year. 


| ‘he wor)'d’g visible supply of 
“TOD, there igh qow afloat and held 





: 


in Great Britain and continental Eu- 
rope, 1,855,000, against 1,239,000 last 
year, in Egynt, 140,000, against 111,- 
000 last year; in India, 921,000, 
against 483,000 last year, and in the 
United States, 657,000, against 320,- 
000 last year. 





TEN MILLION BALES. 





Indications of Yield Given by Corres- 
pondents of Southern Cotton Associ- 
ation. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 22.—Reports 
from the correspondents of the 
Southern Cotton Association 
throughout the cotton belt, based 
upon existing conditions, indicate 
that the yield of cotton for the sea- 
son of 1905-06 will be 10,285,876 com- 
mercial bales. The percentage of es- 
timated reduction in yield by States 
as compared with the last crop fol- 
lows: 

Alabama, 7.39; Arkansas, 22.16; 
Florida, 22.17; Georgia, 23.11; Indian 
Territory, 21.98: Louisiana, 25.43; 
Mississippi, 27.25; Oklahoma, 25.70; 
North Carolina, 30.70; South Caroli- 
na, 29.45; Tennessee, 18.00; Texas, 
23.96; various, 20.0. 





Oregon Wife Beater Receives Severe 
Punishment. 


Portland, Ore., June %7—The 
“whipping post” law, passed at the 
session of the last legislature, Jan- 
uary last, was carried into execution 
for the first time to-day upon Charles 
McGinty, convicted of wife beating. 

McGinty was senteced to receive 
twenty lashes, the maximum punish- 
ment. The lashing was performed by 
Jailer Grafton under the direction 
of Sheriff Thomas Word and under 
supervision of assistant county phy- 
sician, C. C. McCormick. The whin 
was a braided black snake made of 
raw hide, with four lashes. 

McGinty was punished for having 
repeatedly struck his frail wife and 
for having blackened her eyes be- 
cause She refused to pay over to him 
her earnings for him to squander. 





NOTHING BUT GOOD RE- 
SULTS. 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.:—After using Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam for more than twen- 
ty years, I believe it to be the best 
blister I have ever tried. I have used 
it in hundreds of cases with nothing 
but good results. It is perfectly safe 


for the most inexperienced person to | 


use, This is the largest breeding es- 
tablishment of trotting bred horses 
in the world, and you may know ve 
have occasion to use your blister 
quite often. I have recommended 
your blister to many horsemen.—W. 


H. Raymond, Prorrietor Belmont | 


Park Stock Farm, Belmont Park, 
Mont., Jan. 14, 1904. 





Attention is called to the adver- 


tisement of Peace Institute whieh ar- | 


pears in another column of this issue. 
Peace is one of our oldest and best 
known schools, and has for years 
been one of the most influential in 
the South. The courses of instruc- 
tion are modeled after those of col- 
leges for men, and careful training 
is given im each department. The 
Music and Art Departments, togeth- 
er with that of Expression. are under 
the charge of specialists, and offer 
superior advantages and attractive 
courses. With its cheerful home-like 
surroundings and its high standard, 
Peace appeals to those parents who 
desire the best for their daughters. 
The number of resident students 1s 
limited to eighty-five, and early ap- 
plication is necessary in order to se- 
cure a place on this list. Write Presi- 
dent James Dinwiddie for further 
particulars. © 








MOVE FOR CHEAPER COTTON. 





Congress Urges Its Cultivation in 
European Countries. 


Manchester, Eng:, June 10.—The 
International Cotton Congress ad- 
journed to-day after decidine to meet 
in Germany in 1906. 

The congress passed resolutions 
urging the nations of Europe to pro- 
mote the cultivation of cotton in 
their possessions, and instructed the 
international committee to endeavor 
to secure the amendment of the rules 
of the adhering associations with a 
view to improving the baling and 
marking of cotton in the United 
States and Egypt. 

J. A. Hutton, vice chairman of the 
British Cotton Growing Association, 
outlined steps for the increase of the 
output of cotton in Africa, India, 
and elsewhere. He insisted that the 
United States would: not be able to 
supply the increasing demand for 
eotton, and said that the efforts of 
American growers were directed to- 
ward reducing the output in order 
to secure high prices. It was es- 
sential, he said, that the nations of 
Europe should heartily co-operate 
for the purpose of establishing new 
cotton fields so as to secure an ample 
supply of cheap cotton. 





Pineapple Schooner Narrowly Escaped 
Wreck at Sea. 


Baltimore, Md., June 9.—While 
sailing at a lively clip at sea last 
Sunday, the pineapple schooner Rov- 
er, from Bahamas, crashed into a 
sleeping whale. The vessel was near- 
ly thrown on end by the imract. The 
captain was hurled out of his berth, 
the eook from his galley, and the 
man at the wheel was dashed against 
the cabin. 

The schooner narrowly eseaved be- 


ing dismantled. Blood spurted from |’ 


the wounded leviathan, and the sea 
about the schooner was stained. The 
forefoot of the vessel was damaged. 
as was also the cut water. A bar of 
iron two and one-third inches thick, 
used as a base for the bobstay was 
twisted. Hanging to the iron was a 
big strip of the whale’s skin, which 
attracted much attention when the 
schooner arrived in vort to-day. It 
will be kept by Capt. Kiechne as a 
memento of his remarkable adven- 
ture. 





USEFUL ON ANY FARM. 


One of the most useful articles on 
the farm is a good hay press. : Every 
farm of any pretentions should have 
one. Write The De Loach Mill Man- 
ufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
for particulars and free catalogue. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


FOR SALE—One 24 H. P. Boiler and 22 H. 
P. Engine, and one 20 H. P. Boiler and 15 H. 
P. Engine. Guaranteed in good repair. 
Address A. B. WESTER, Franklinton, N.C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
prove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
oa Ya by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 














WANTED AT ONCE—Families to string 
Tobacco Bags. See our advertisement in 
this paper. GOLDEN BELT MFG. CO. 


FOR SALE—84 acres improved land, $1000. 
142 acre farm $1500. Both four miles from 


Raleign. For particulars addres 
Raleigh, N. C. 5 a 


- be Snegy a oes for young Merino 
ams an uroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. %. - - 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Shropshire 
Buck Lambs, and large English Berkshire 
Pigs. Royal Birk blood. All $5.00 each. R. 
0. CATES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WANTED AT ONGE 


Families of Raleigh and surround- 
ing country to string Tobacco Bags. 
All 
For particulars 
apply in person to our representative 
at No. 117 Wilmington Street, (Trade 
Building), Raleigh, N. C. : 














Clean and easy employment. 
work done at home, 








GOLDEN BELT MANUFACTURING CO. 














The Wonderful ‘* Searchlight” 


Introductory Offer 


Lamp 








% 95 For the wonderful new 
a” “Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 

full nickle plated, complete 
inches high; round wick; holds 8 pints 
oil a3 one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giy- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary lamp. 

rite us your wants; WE SUPPL 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 





JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 





with globe and shade; 2 Y 





























SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 
“tI am having the best success 
with my Blakeslee Engine. It 
will pull a 70 saw gin and press 
with all ease, with no danger 
from fire, It’s economy is wonder- 
ful, as I can run it on less gasoline 
than wood would cost, and be- 
sides no engineer or fireman is 
needed. JOHN E.SHEALEY, 
Little Mountain. S.C. | 





p Saetera i 





» SL EARN I 
THE ADVANMAGES OF OURENGINES, | 
PUMPS, PORTABLES, STATIONARYS | 
ANDHIOISTERS. 


—_——— — 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE MEG. OD. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE | 


Charleston: A War Poem.* 


Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The city bides the foe. 

















As yet, behind their ramparts, stern and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep,— 

Dark, Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scaur 
To guard the holy’s strand; 

But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 
Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns le 
erouched, 
Unseen beside the flood,— 
Like tigers in some Oriental jungle crouched, 
That wait and wateh for blood. 


Meanwhile, through streets still echoing with 
trade. 
Walk grave and thoughtful men, 
Whose hands ma~ one day wield the patriot’s 
blade 
As lightly as the pen. 


And maidens, with such eves as would grow dim 
Over a wounded hound, 
Seem each one to have eaught the strength of 
him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 


Thus girt without and garrisoned at home, 
Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire and 
dome, 
Across her tranquil bay. 


Ships, though a hundred foes, from Saxon lands 
And spicy Indian ports, 

Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


But still along yon dim Atlatnic line, 
-The only hostile smoke 

Creeps like a harmless mist above the brine, 
From some frail floating oak. 


Shall the spring dawn, and she, still clad in 
smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 
Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned 
isles, 
As fair and free as now? 


We know not; in the Temnle of the Fates 
God has inseribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled in her faith. she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. : 

—Henry Timrod. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALAMO. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 





I have just visited the historic Fort Alamo in 
San Antonio, Texas, and because this is one of 
the greatest battles in history, I am going to 
send herewith for republication in The Progres- 
sive Farmer the story of the conflict as given by 
Richard Harding Davis in his entertaining and 
instructive book, “The West from a Car Window,” 
published by Scribners and Harpers—the best 
book of Western travel which has been brought 
out for many years. Here is the story as told 
by Mr. Davis: 


On the 23rd of February, 1836, General Santa 
Anna himself, with four thousand Mexican sol- 
diers, marched into the town of San Antonio. 
In the old mission of the Almo were the town’s 
only defenders, one hundred and forty-five men, 
under Captain Travis, a young man twenty-eight 
years old. With him were Davy Crockett, who 
had crossed over from his own State to help those 
who were freee theirs, and Coloned Bowie (who 
gave his name to a knife, which name our Govern- 
ment gave later to a fort) who was wounded and 
lying on a cot. 

Their fortress and quarters and magazine was 
the mission, their artillery fourteen mounted 
pieces, but there was little ammunition. Santa 





* This is No. 37 of A series of Southern Poems selected es- 
«clally for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 


t “itor 





Anna demanded unconditional surrender, and the 
answer was ten days of dogged defence, and skirm- 
ished by day and sorties for food and water by 
night. The Mexicans lost heavily during the 
first days of the siege, but not one inside of the 
Alamo was killed. Early in the week Travis had 
despatched couriers for help, and the defenders 
of the mission were living in the hope of re- 
enforcements; but four days passed, and neither 
couriers returned nor re-enforcements came. On 
the fourth day Colonel Fannin, with three hun- 
dred men and four pieces of artillery, started forth 
from Goliad, but put back again for want of food 
and lack of teams. The garrison of the Alamo 
never knew of this. On the 1st of March we find 
that Capt. John W. Smith, who has found teams, 
and who has found rations, brings an offering of 
thirtv-two men from Gonzales, and leads them 
safely into the fort. They have come with forced 
marehes to their own graves; but they do not 
know that. and the garrison, now one hundred 
and seventy-two strong, against four thousand 
Mexicans, continues its desperate sorties and its 
desperate defence. 

On the 3rd of March, 1836, there is a cessation 
in the bombardment, and Captain Travis draws 
his men up into single ranks and takes his place 
in front of them. 

Ile tells them that he has deceived them with 
hopes of re-enforeement—false hopes based on 
false promises of help from the outside—but he 
does not blame those who failed him; he makes 
excuses for them; they have tried to reach him, 
no doubt, but they have been killed on the way. 
Sidney Lanier quotes this excusing of those who 
had deserted him at the very threshold of death 
as best showing the fineness of Travis, and the 
poet who has judged the soldier so truly has 
touched one of the strongest points of this story 
of great heroism. 

Captain Travis tells) them that all that. re- 
mains to them is the choice of their death, and 
that they have but to decide in which manner of 
dying they will best serve their country. They 
can surrender and be shot down mercilessly, they 
can make a sortie and be butchered before they 
gained twenty vards,or they ean die fighting to the 
last, and killing their enemies until that last 
comes. 

He gives them their choice, and then stooping, 
draws a line with the point of his sword in the 
ground from the left to the right of the rank. 

‘And now,” he says, “every man who is deter- 
mined to remain here and to die with me will 
come to me across that line.” 


Tapley Holland was the first to cross. He 
jumped it with a bound, as though it were a 
Rubicon. “I am ready to die for my country,” 
he said. 

And then all but one man, named Rose, march- 
ed over to the other side. Colonel Bowie, lying 
wounded in his cot, raised himself on his elbow. 
“Bovs,” he said, “don’t leave me. Won’t some 
of vou carrv me across?” 


And those of the sick who could walk rose from 
the bunks and tottered across the line; and those 
who could not walk were carried. Rose, who 
could speak Spanish, trusted to this chance to 
escape, and scaling the wall of the Alamo, dropped 
into a ditch on the other side. and crawled, hidden 
by the cactus, into a place of safety. Through 
him we know what hapened before that final day 
came. He had his reward. ) 

Three days after this, on the morning of the 
6th of March, Santa Anna brought forward all of 
his infantry, supported by his ealvalry, and 
stormed the fortress. The infantry eame up on 
every side at once in long, black solid rows, bear- 
ing the scaling ladders before them, and encour- 
aged by the press of great numbers about them. 

But the band inside the mission drove them 
back, and those who held the ladders dropped 
them on the ground and ran against the bayonets 
of their comrades. A second time they charged 
into the line of bullets, and the second time they 
fell back, leaving as many dead at the foot of 
the ladders as there were standing at bay within 
the walls. But at the third trial the ladders are 
planted, and Mexicans after Mexicans scale them 
ie oo rie into the pit inside, hundreds and 
1undreds of them, to be met wi ts 
by bayonets thrusts 8 “ ‘- 7 ~ “ice 

_ bayo » and at last with definite 
swinging of the butt, until the little band rows’ 
smaller and weaker, and is driven up and about 
ig a down and stamped beneath the weight 
of overwhleming ; -ndi 
die fighting on » Pesala abe — — 
as they are beaten and pinned poi ang se 
bayonets, Bowie leaning on his Mis ¥ 7 > Soon 
from his cot, Crockett fig] tin a gp ene 
the angle of the church tb rig fag a i 
hundred and seventy-two ho ne i 

venty-two men who had held four 


oo 


thousand men at bay for two sleepless \.. 
swept away as a dam goes that has |; 
flood, and the Mexicans oven the cl, 
from the inside and let in their comrad. 
sunshine that shows them horrid he: 
hundred and seventy-two dead Mexie:i))- 
hundred more wounded. 

There are no wounded among the | 
the one hundred and seventy-two who \ 
Alamo, there are one hundred and 
dead. 

With an example like this to follow 
difficult to gain the independence of ‘J 
whenever Sam Ilouston rode before |). 
ing, “Remember the Alamo!” the bet 
ready half won. 

It was not a cry wholly of revenge, 
think. It was rather the holding up | 
to the Crusaders, and erying. “By th 
conquer.” It was a watehword to remin 
those who had suffered and died that 
might live. 

And so, when we leave Texas, we fore 
tle things that may have tried our par 
understanding there, we forgive the de- 
the Southwest, and its eaetus and dyi 
we forget the dinners in the middle of thi 
the people’s passing taste in literature, 
remember the Alamo, 





Intemperance and Consumption. 


The belief advaneed by so many fan 
geons that intemperance is an activ 
the spread of consumption has found a 
supporter in Sir William Broadbent. 

In a striking speech at the recent mic 
the National Association for the Prev 
Consumption at the Mansion [Hlouse, ly 
that deficient food, overwork, stuffy ro: 
aleoholic excesses were the principal fac 
the progress of the disease, and then in i: 
tones emphasized his belief that the e@reates: 
most potent of these was aleoholie excess. 

Expectoration, he continued. eaused it tos; 
more than anything else. If the whole of 1! 
pectoration could be destroved at one morn 
disease would be starnred out. Spitting 
stopped by publie opinion and the punis!: 

Regarding sanatoria, Sir William Bro: 
declared they had been discredited by peo) 
peeting too much from them, but that tl. 
nevertheless, the principal means of curi! 
ease, 

At present they were only for rich, | 
should be made available for the poor. 


and air would do more good than most skil! 
tendance and treatment, or the most caret 
coction and nauseous drugs, Sir James | 
Browne gave it as his opinion that tli 
feeding of school children would dimis) 
ease in the poor districts. 

IIe laughed at the theory that consump! 
incurable. 

In 1902, he said, the disease claimed 50.000 
tims, as against 57,000 in 1892. and 67.000 j 
This reduction had been brought about in 
the inerease of population and the overcr 
in cities. 





Justifiable Discretion. 


Mr. Timothy Woodruff says that in a to 
the State” there are two Irishmen who { 
time have been on bad terms with each other 
long ago Flaherty had, according to tl 
of his friends, been the recipient of wha! 
be deemed nothing else than an insult fr 
other Irishman. So they urged upon |im 
sirability of vindieating his honor by 
chastising his ancient enemy. 

But it would appear that Flaherty wus 
of some prudence, for, said he. “he’s mo 
me equal. Look at the size of him! Tl 
giant!” 

“Very well,” responded a friend, dis¢ 
Flaherty’s exhibition of weakness, “lave |ii 
that is, if yow’re wantin’ people goin’ abo 
that vowre a coward.” 

“Well, I dunno,” responded Flaherty 
“At any rate, I’d rather have thim sai 
than the day afther to-morrow exclaimi! 
natural Flaherty looks! ”—Collier’s Wu 





One comforting thought is this: Th 
“best” means so much more than we © 
accomplish alone. If He be left out 0! 
we are like an army without a command: 
mercy of a well-disciplined foe, and ther 
ing surer than our final defeat. Our ho} 








tory is with him and him alone,—Selee!¢ 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


letters intended for this department 





Ail 
‘ould be addressed to ‘ Aunt Jennie,” care 
“rr progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 





_ 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


\V i} here Lam in my corner again, 
| am gaining strength every 
| hope ere long to feel quite my 
The letters have been un- 
interesting, and I have be- 
«onvineed that your old Aunty 
an indispeneible prerequisite 
all. None of us realize how 
call a part we play on life’s 
until we are “laid on the shelf” 
‘oy a while and know that things 
move on as smoothly witheut us as 
id with our puny assistanee. 
There is comfort in believing that 
Jhelp some when you feel well 
nd strong, but sickness has its eom- 
mensations too, for you learn’ the 
ayeneth of others whom you believed 
were weaker than vourself, and that 
now God means for you to lie still 
and rest while the busy world moves 
on. tlaving never before been eon- 
ined fo my room for a week you 
moist knew that I felt a little impa- 
Hent at first. but as the days passed 
realized that God had vlaced me 
where Twas and in His own time He 
would restore me, or, take me; so 
there was nothing for me to do but 
wait, and here I am, so if you will 
take my hands we will march cheer- 
ilv on as hertofore. 

Yes, Minnie, if we onlv have the 
“skill to eultivate each useful plant 
and firmness to destroy each weed 
hat would mar” the lives of our 
iidren. Many thanks, but the Ed- 

r docs not at all times aquiesce, 

iknow, We would be delighted to 
receive a Copy. 

Mrs. Mull is with us. and we are 
clad, How true it is that we never 
when we are exerting an in- 
flienee that is not only for time but 
We hope that all will read 
nd remember the last sentence in 
her letter. Navajo has a sensible let- 
ter this week as to woman’s dress. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


i+ 
ie 


eternity, 





Navajo on Appropriate Dressing. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—In The Farm- 
er for May 23, 1 noticed a letter from 
Jack Ilinard in which he spoke of 


how some women dress, and I think 
le expressed the thoughts of a great 


many men, While some women are 
verv neat in their dress, a great ma- 


jority go too slack. A large number 
of thase who do not wear wrappers 
will often be seen in the loose-flowing 
thing they call a “kimona.” And it 
Is very much in their way, for I was 
the proud possessor of one once, so I 
Knoy by experience, 

One thing that most women must 
learn is, that long, loose dresses are 
not the things to keep house in. I 
mean the woman who looks after her 
ionse properly, and the one who has 
chickens, flowers and out-of-door 
things to attend to. The most ser- 

t 


Nieable dress for the woman who 
Works is one made of some waste ma- 
‘rial of a good color, the skirt made 
'0 tuck at first, and unruffled, be- 
a riftes eatech dust so easily. 
ite n she goes out in a dress of this 
‘igth to attend to a work her hands 
Pees and she is not afraid of 
la) Sue-bear a drabbled skirt. The 
hen who keeps herself fresh and 


4 7 
t Is ioved and respected more by 
. wuishand, _And if she be a moth- 
> )Y her children. A woman need 
“Se expeet admiration or respect 
any one if she goes around 


irs ter hair uncombed, her shirt- 
ay: (ut at the belt, and several 
iy Ju Of different lengths, gen- 
ae. eae shorter one on top and all 
p “~- soiled around the bottom. 


Mt it-ic he< ; 
hard, very lard, for some 


'o keep immaculate when 





they have all their own work to do 
and a number of small children to 
look after. Still if they would be 
more careful they could look better 
than they do. It is a duty—whether 
she likes it or not—for a woman to 
keep herself neat. Chatterers, I am 
not a married woman nor a “bach- 
elor girl,” but the maid. 


NAVAJO. 





Religion in Business. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—How lovely 
everything looks this warm June day. 
The birds are singing in the grove 
around the house, the flowers bloom 
on as if they had forgotten the need 
of rain, and it iust seems happiness 
to live and enjoy all the beauties 
which nature has spread before us. 

1 think God intended for all of us 
to be happy, even though afflictions 
and sorrows come oceasionally. The 
man or woman who makes God their 
staff and stay, will always have a 
peace the world cannot take away. 
Said a hardworking, successful bus- 
iness man to me not long ago, “I 
have never taken one dollar from any 
one without giving them full value 
for the same.” Well, if our religion 
does not enter into all our business 
affairs, there is no religion, and we 
had better drop our sheev’s clothing 
and repent, for the man who through 
any business or profession extortions 
on his fellow beings till he fills his 
pockets, and then gives large sums to 
churches for popularity, or a eon- 
science fund, is walking on the brink 
of a deep abyss into which he will 
fall, sooner or later, unless he 
changes his course of living. <A lady 
told me not long since that she got a 
lawver to collect fiftv dollars and he 
took thirty-five for collecting © it. 
When T was a very small girl my old 
black mammy told me that “once up- 
on a time a poor man was awful 
anxious to get rich, and old satan 
appeared to him one morning, and 
told him if he would agree to sell 
him his soul in forty vears he would 
give him all the riches he wanted. 
The man gladly agreed, and_ the 
money fairly rolled in. Tle married 
a fashionable woman, and lived in 
grand style, till suddenly one morn- 
ine old satan appeared again, and 
told him his time was up, and he had 
come after him, and seizing the poor 
man he flew off with him to the bad 
place. 

It does not take much to make us 
happy in this world if God is with 
us, for we will not wrong the poor- 
est, humblest or weakest of His 
creatures. We are all our brother’s 
keepers to a certain extent. Some 
one is always in need of our help or 
sympathy. From my infaney I oc- 
easionally visited a dear old lady who 
to me was the embodiment of all that 
was noble and womanly. Although 
wealthy she wore the plainest of 
clothing. When any one was sick or 
in distress she was always their 
helper or sympathizer, and her whole 
life was spent in doing acts of kind- 
ness. Long ago she laid aside her 
humble dress and went to wear her 
robe and crown, but I have always 
felt she had exerted a great influence 
over my life. To “love and be loved 
again.” is perhaps the greatest 
earthly pleasure, but to do our duty 
to God and our fellow beings under 
all circumstances, is higher and no- 
bler. and brines a feeling of content 
indefinable; it is the “joy and peace 
that passeth all understanding.” 

MRS. ALICE Y. MULL. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





What You Do, Do Well. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Since most 
of farmers’ wives may call themselves 
poor when they count their cash, I 
wish to remind them that millions 
could not buy the pleasures—the real 
riches—of one who has a dear, good 








husband, some little ones to care for, 
flowers to please the little ones, and 
ears to catch the sweet music of na- 
ture, whether it comes in the songs 
of birds, the murmur of streams, the 
sighing of the winds among the 
trees, the pattering of the raindrops, 
or the martial roll of the thunder 
when the elements seem to battle 
with each other. 

And every mother can make a 
beautiful flower garden of her chil- 
dren’s hearts, if she has wisdom from 
on high to guide her in the selection 
of seeds to sow in such fertile soil, 
skill to cultivate each useful plant 
and firmness to destroy each weed 
that would mar the beauty of her 
garden of hearts. Think of the 
Kdensg of pleasure that might be in- 
stead of the penitentiaries that are. 
very residence ig either an Eden 
containing fruits and flowers, or a 
penitentiary filled with blighted 
hopes and vain regrets. 

When a mother sows the seeds of 
righteousness in the tender hearts of 
her children she is helping to fulfill 
Isaiah’s prophecy: “The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing.” Flow- 
ers and musie: joy heightened into 
rapture until it bursts forth in song. 

Fragrant flowers give us more 
pleasure than those which are onlv 
beautiful. Children may be beauti- 
fully featured and well dressed, but 
unless their little hands are early 
trained to deeds of kindness, and 
their sweet, young voices tuned by 
love until diseords vanish, we sigh 
for the missing fragrance of these 
human flowers. 

But the home circle must have high 
ideals, nothing less than perfection 
should give” satisfaetion. Perfec- 
tion is the goal toward which all our 
efforts should lead. “Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.’ was the saying which my 
mother often repeated to me, until 
I came to believe it; beeause “pre- 
eept upon preeept” eonquered my 
eareless ways. Later on my school- 
teacher added: “Perseverentia omnia 
vineit:” but in the Bible we read: 
“Be ve therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Ifeaven is 
perfect.” 

T will close with this beautiful 
oem from the Interior: 


The Higher Life. 


Walk in the light! In darkness there 
is fear, 

The way is dim. and evil shapes ap- 
pear; 

Choose thou the sunshine, for it is 
thy right; 

He knows no fear whose path is in 


the light. 


suild on the heights! Below in every 
breath, 

Lurk germs of listlessness, disease, 
and death; 

Life-giving air, bright days, and star- 
lit nights— 

These are for him whose home is on 
the heights. 


Live near to God! In Him is strength 
and peace, 

Joy that abides and life that will not 
cease; 

Too long thy feet the path of doubt 
have trod; 

Leave thy low life! Rise up, and live 
with God. 

MINNIE. 





The Christian works with God and 
prays, and the more confidently he 
expects to realiza the promises the 
more earnestly he prays. 





If a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice. is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without 


His aid?—Benj. Franklin. 





A pretty foot, covered 
with a Craddock-Ter- 
ry Autograph Shoe, 
signifies more satis- 
faction in grace,style, 
comfort and durabil- 
ity of foot-wear for 
Lady patrons of this 
great Shoe house 
than could be describ- 
ed with a big bunch 
of adjectives. 


$2,200,000 00 worth of Craddook- 
Terry Shoes sold last year by the 38 
drummers of this leading Lynchburg 
firm. And why? 

Because the Southern people pre- 
fer honest, Southern made Craddock- 
Terry Shoes. And why the prefer- 


ence? Try them and see. 
Ask for Craddock—Terry Shoes. 


GET ONE 


New 50-Gent Subscriber 


—_— FOR —— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GOTTON PLANT 


and we will give you a premium 
every lady reader of our paper 
will delight to have— 


The Home Magazine 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


a Full Year Free! 


The Home Magazine is a large 24 
age illustrated monthly, the regu- 
ar subscription price being 2 
cents a year. It is filled with 
Strong Editorials on Women’s Af- 
fairs; Interesting Romance; Travel 
and spree ee Articles; Fancy 
Work and Fashion Articles, and 
Department of Housekeeping and 
Floriculture. We have resolved 
to get 1000 new subscribers before 
June, andin order to do this we 
Make this 


THE BIGGEST OFFER EVER MADE THE 
WOMEN READERS OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Every woman can get at least one 

new 60-cent subscriber, and we will 

give one year’s subscription to the 
Home Magazine for every such 
subscription sent us. Of course, no s 
other premium or _ subscription 
credit will be given. This offer is 
good only for a limited period. 
Order to-day. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
GOTTON PLANT, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ing the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
of 








T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 
$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. where you stood a mile behind you, 6: «0, wi 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. will stand a mile ahead—no new tree o> ing 
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negro. Two or three years ago:a teacher in Hamp- 
ton Institute (which has both Indian and negro 
pupils) said to me that his observation convinced 
him that the Indian are superior. But he went on 
to say that the negroes are more aggressive, con- 
sider themselves the better people, and the stolid 
Indian students accept the negro’s estimate. In 
physique an Indian is much more nearly like a 
white man than is the negro, and intermarriages 
between the red and white races is not regarded 
in the same way as intermarriage between whites 
and blacks. It is, however, white men of the 
lower sort who marry squaws, and the full-bloods 
are regarded as of better morals than the half- 
breeds. The half-breeds, too, while more intelli- 
gent are said to. be more susceptible to disease. 

But I ee on the surface the chief dif- 
ference between the negro and the Indian is that 
of temperament. “The naygro,” says Mr. Dooley, 
“has many foinef qualities. He: is joyous, light- 
hearted and aisily lynched.” The Indian, however, 
is serious rather than joyous, and his reticence is 
as marked as the negro’s volubility. A half dozen 
little Indian boys will play a game of marbles 
as seriously as if it were study, punctuating 
the game perhaps with only an occasional grunt, 
while negro boys (or whites, for that matter) 
would wake the natives with their jeers or cries 
of exultation. 

But the Indian—the full-blood at least—is less 
industrious than the negro. “Let the women do 
the work” is gospel with him. Here, for example, 
is an Indian and his wife walking down the street ; 
the man has nothing, but the squaw leads the 
horse. A Kansan was telling me of an Indian who 
drove a spring wagon into the trading agency a 
few days ago, and ordered two bales of hay sent 
out two miles to his house. For one thing, the 
hay was growing at his front door and might have 
been had for the mere labor of cutting; for an- 
other thing, instead of paying to have it hauled 
to his farm, he might have.taken it back in his 
wagon. But he had the money from the Govern- 
ment and knew no other way to spend it. 

The Indians in most cases would doubtless spend 
all of their monthly allowance well in advance of 
its payment if it, were not that the agencies are 
forbidden to sell them to the extent of more than 
60 per cent of their stipend. I was told that 
some Indians have bought pianos, having them 
out under the sheds in the weather! 

When the Indian gets his land from the Govern 
ment he will probably sell it and waste the pro- 
ceeds about as quickly as a Prodigal Son. Then 
whether the Government will again come to his 
rescue or leave him to work out his own salva- 
tion, remains to be seen. Quite a number of 
the Indians, I am told, are going to Mexico, but 
this emigration is not important enough to give 
promise of solving the problem. 


No Intoxicants for Indians. 


Perhaps the wiest thing the Government has 
done in its treatment of the Indian is to forbid 
the carrying of any intoxicants, including beer, 
into the Indian Territory. A deputy marshal, I 
understand, might even imprison a man for hay- 
ing a bottle of whiskey in his pocket while pass- 
ing through on a train. It will also be remember- 
ed that the Statehood bill which passed the Lower 
House of Congress last winter, forbade the sale 
of liquor in Oklahoma also for a period of 
twenty years. It would be interesting to see how 
this provision would work out. 

To sum up: The Indian of romance with 
blanket, feathers and tomahawk is gone. But 


the Indian is still childish, improvident, disin- 
_elined to work. Even in Indian Territory he is 
outnumbered six to one by whites, and with the 
allotment of lands, he is likely to waste the last 
of the reat empire that was once his. 
c. a 2. 
Muskagee, Indian Territory, June 20, 1905. 








IV.—Notes by the Way. 
(Editorial Correspondence.) 


Out through the prairies and the deep black soil 
of Texas I have come, and to-day I am in San 
Antonio where Spanish influence has left its deep- 
est impress and where the memory of one of the 
world’s best battles lifts the town above the 
common. But before I refer in detail to the bat- 
tle of the Alamo, I am reminded that there are a 
number of incident sconnected with my trip here 
which probably ought to be mentioned. 

The Colossal Opitmism of the Westerner. 

For example, nobody can travel through Okla- 
homa, Indian Territory, and Texas, without being 
impressed by the colossal optimism of the West- 
erner. He hopeth all things, believeth all things 
—and very nearly accomplisheth all things. There 
is less “booming” in Texas, of course, than in the 
newly settled Territories to the north, but there 
is enough of it here, and nobody lacks home pride. 
Before leaving North Carolina I took warning 
from Rev. P. R. Law that when in Texas you 
must praise Texas. Such praise is the Texan’s 
natural diet, he says. And in proof he gave this 
illustration: 

“Not long ago a missionary of the good roads 
movement came down to the Loné Star State. It 
was necessary for him to popularize himself with 
the people at once. Success turned unvon this. 
Whereupon in his first speech he spoke eloquently 
of its broad and fertile plains, of the heroism and 
splendid history of its people and concluded with 
this dream he had had the night before. He 
dreamed he died and went to heaven, It was a de- 
lightful and happy place. No other place was to 
be compared to it. But he saw ina corner a 
strange sight. It was a man in chains. After 
much yearning to know the meaning of it he 
finally asked St. Peter what it meant. St. Peter 
told him that man came from Texas and they 
had to chain him to keep him from going back.” 

From that time on, says Mr. Law, there was no 
lack of popularity for that road builder. 

Oil Wells and Cyclone Pits. 

Coming through Oklahoma we vassed through 
several new oil towns—Cleveland, for example, 
whose population has doubled within the last 
twelve months. So fast has the town grown that 
the builders have not been able to erect houses 
rapidlv enough, and not a few of the denizins are 
dwellers in tents. 

Here there are several hundred oil wells, most 
of them yielding abundantly, but the Standard 
Oil Company is levying tribute here, as_ every- 
where else. Oil for which at first it gave $1.35 a 
barrel it now offers only 50 cents. It’s object is 
said to be to starve out the owners and get control 
for itself. 

At Snyder, Oklahoma, we saw many evidences 
of the cyclone which destroyed such a large por- 
tion of the town a few weeks ago. Two of the 
injured men died the day before we reached there, 
swelling the death list to 180. Here and there a 
cyclone nit and a few foundation stones showed 
where a building had stood until swept away by 
the fury of the storm. A cyclone pit, perhaps I 
ought to say, is a hole in the ground say 8 x 6 
feet, covered by a trap door, in which the family 
may take refuge when the ominous, funnel-shaped 
cyclone cloud approaches. These pits are becom- 
ing much more common now since the Snyder dis- 
aster. 

The Sweep of the Prairies. 

Between Dallas and Houston we saw flatter 
country than we had seen anywhere in the Terri- 
tories or in Indiana or Illinois. As level as a 
dancing floor, the monotony relieved only by an 
occasional tree or building, the great carpet of 
green stretches away on either hand until it 
loses itself in the far horizon line. A North Car- 
olinian whom I saw in Houston spoke of his long- 
ng for ram ravity in emners. | When yo. 

, Says, ardly seem to get any 
further: where you stand: now looks exactly like 








hill to mark each rod of the way, ; wheat 
the Eastern States. And an Okla): ; Nip 
who had lived in Kansas but had 4 
Rocky Mountain States, complaine:| 
monotonv of the endless fields of eu: 
she said, she felt sometimes as if s}: 
in a great sea of corn. On the ot 

must be noted that the prairice—y:,-: 
changeless; pent up by no forests, 
ranges—makeg its own peculiar appc: 
Westerner; and a Nashville schooler! 

how many trans-Mississippi students : 

ly homesick for the free and unobs: 

of their native plains. _ 

In the way of scenery nothing hu- egged 
me more than some mountains I saw | 
—great barren wastes of almost solid ; 
sheer and ragged out of the rich 
around them. In the far gone ages : Sa 
great inland sea, and vast deposits Nuvial 
earth have covered all the rest of the : reo]. 
ical stratum to which these mounts: 
leaving onlv an occasional peak stick: 
the central piece in a cake pan. 

The Battle of the Alamo. 

When I began this letter I intended : 
an account of the battle of the Alam. 
the historic old fort which our party \ | 
this morning, but I have decided to sei) instead 
the story as given us by Richard Hardine Pays 
in his interesting book of Western inp <sions, 

In an article in McClure’s Magazin, 
two ago Cyrus Townsend Brady said tha: Cap- 
tain Travis, who with Bowie and Croc! 
of the three heroes of the conflict, was « young 
North Carolina lawyer, but I have not abl 
to confirm this statement. Appleton’s Cy«lopae- 
dia of Biography says he was an Alabamian. Ji 
died at the head of Bowie’s cot in thé |':: 
of the mission which I saw to-day. To whoever 
State he belongs, he is worth claiming an‘ | 
ing for the world has seen few braver batt !:s ‘i 
this, and few worthier heroes than th 
of this Snartan band. When the las 
been killed by the infuriated Mexies 
bodies were taken and burned, but a er: 
ple later gathered up their ashes and | 
gave them a worthy burial, And the in- 
on their monument tells but simple tri 

“Thermovvlae had its messenger of (| 
Alamo had none.” CUP 

San Antonio. June 22, 1905. 
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LEARNING TO FARM. 


Young men who have iust left school. 
are interested in agriculture, should as \ 
terested in special training in farminy. 
lief is universal now that a young mm: 
farm has just as great opportunities fo 
of earning a livelihood, a home and : ng 
with his fellow-citizens as the young 1: an} 
other profession. We are all agreed it 
young man desires to be a lawyer, a di 
minister, he must be educated and trai’ 
work. We are all ready to agree nowad: 
that the young man who is to be a far 
have professional training, There are » 
and one problems in agriculture to-day | 
study and investigation. The best way | 
for these problems is to receive as good 7! ung 
as one can secure from some good iv) 
college. One can take a course of stud 
a colleve at no great expense, and then 
training and education he has rece!’ 
equipped for his battle. 

The question now arises, Where can 
such a college? We know of no place 
are better opportunities, larger facults 
men. better equipment, and more enthi: 
at the A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. ‘ 
agricultural building that is now 
Proaching completion ig one of the | " 
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ios: designed agricultural buildings in the coun- 
or try. lt is being well equipped, and should attract 
-»e number of young men who are interested 
‘) agriculture. 
the ‘se young man of to-day should plan to get an 
the ‘.estion, no matter what difficulties are in his 
sas, wav. ‘Those of you who have left school now 
ied Jyoo)d realize that the opportunity is yours, and 
“a . ‘raining in agriculture and go back on the 
ing, for:< and help build up the State. Think over 
ain j ., question and see if you can arrange to take 
rue oy. oy more years in agricultural study. It may 
mean some sacrifice to you, but every sacrifice 
. reward. 
‘alogue or circular describing agricultural 
courses or other information will be sent any one 
addressing the Professor Agriculture, C. W. Bur- 
kett. West Raleigh, N. C. 
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« . THE PROBLEM OF SOIL CULTURE. 


i}. ontly in The Progressive Farmer we discuss- 
od oe character of the soil, the necessity of proper 
. the funetion of fertilizers, ete. In the 
eoucliding seetion the value of legumes was taken 
up snd their great value in nitrogen gathering 
emphasized. Potassium and phosphorus, the two 
oth y elements usually deficient in the soils, must 
sipplied through chemicals, since they are 
mincrals and eannot be drawn from the air. As 
‘he wildest chemical or plant speculator has 
- dared hope to find a family of vlants that 
will he able to make mineral matter for other 
plants. 
The Open Secret. 





The nearest appraoch to any such magical dis- 
covery is an open secret, available to all. No 
ined genius is needed to do the work; no costly 

ratus is demanded: Simply a plow and a cul- 
— tivator to unlock the hidden treasures and to 
nee clay and rock and compounds into availa- 
ble plant food. Of course if potassium and phos- 
phorus are deficient in the soil, they must be 
added artificially; but they cost little in compar- 
ison with nitrogen. 

This economical and practical method of soil 
improvement ought to be steadily followed. The 
i farmer, the cotton farmer, the hay farmer, 
see the market wardener—in fact, every business man 
eae who has to do with soil culture, can rapidly bring 
up his land and keep it fertile by thus feeding 
the soil. Reeently I saw a number of flower beds 
and forcing beds utilizing the cow pea as a ni- 
trogen crop for the crops that are to come on 
during the fall and winter months. 

Advantages of Crop Rotation. 


And now we come to another important phase 
‘| management: viz., the rotation of crops. 
This vractice is not necessary for all kinds of soil 

‘tor all lines of work in agriculture. The 
rer and the florist, and even others, may 
Prefer single erops even though great quantities 
of plant food must be bought. The value of their 
Products is such that they can afford to do this. 
The hay farmer often prefers a single crop sys- 
= hte vena : change of crops, but to keep his grass 
wall thrift: such top dressing is necessary. Pasture 
‘ey lands, too, where permanency is the rule, must of- 
. ten wait long years before the can find rest from 
change, 
— The: 
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re exceptions, however. The majority 
ople raise more than a single line of pro- 
ducts: diy rsifieation is the rule. 
Nature’ Own Method. 
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it year after year. The humus is burned out, the 
soil hardens and deadens, the elements of plant 
food especially needed for these special crops be- 
come scant. The soil loses its productive power. 
These troubles could be corrected to a great ex- 
tent by a change in the crops. 

The best rotation demands not only a change 
in crops, but also a change in the feeding habits 
of the crop. For instance, plants that are shallow 
feeders should follow those whose roots penetrate 
its ground deeply. Corn, a shallow penetrator, 
should follow clover, a deep grower. As the clover 
roots strike deeply, the tightly bound sub-soil is 
opened, moisture goes down, air enters, and roots 
decay—all contribute to the making and the re- 
leasing of plant food from the compounds that 
hold it. 

Varying Needs of Plants. 


Then again plants vary as to taste. Some, like 
potatoes, fancy potassium in abundance, Corn 
does best when the soil has an abundance of ni- 
trogen, and all grain crops must have some fhos- 
phorus and potash to make well filled heads. 

Crop rotation permits each of these to find its 
favorite dish. Clover, for instance, gets its ni- 
trogen from the air, and also draws up from the 
subsoil mineral elements, and even gets out of the 
way before a summer crop comes on. Suppose 
then we follow clover by corn. Nitrogen which 
is desired by the corn has been stored away in the 
soil by the clover. The clover stubble and roots 
that are plowed under furnish decaying vegetable 
matter for further feeding; the soil is made loose 
and mellow, and hence moisture is held in greater 
abundance, so the plant suffers less severely 
should a dry hot summer come on. After corn 
can come a crop like wheat or rye or crimson 
clover to make a cover crop to prevent the wash- 
ing of land, and the leaching of valuable plant 
food during the winter’s rain and snow. 


Rotation and Stability. 


One crop’s following another also enables the 
farmer to better employ his labor, his tools and 
his teams; it checks the spread and ravages of in- 
sects and diseases. A single crop may fail or be 
low in price, but of several crops one or more is 
likely to be in greater demand or higher in price. 

And now we come to humus. So many of our 
soils need it. There is little hope of making them 
highly productive, until humus is put into them 
again. The growing of cultivated crops like corn 
or cotton deteriorates the soil, not only because 
plant food is taken out or washed away, and the 
physical condition of the soil injured, but also 
because the vegetable matter is used up. All 
kinds of stubble and weeds, clover roots, stable 
manure, “reen manure are needed to supply the 
exhausted vegetable matter, and bring the soils 
back to the productive condition that they were 
in before the plant food and humus were drawn 
out. 

If then, land is to be made rich and kept rich, 
the tiller must keep these things in mind: 


I. As to Tillage. 


1. He must tlow deep. This is not true of all 
soils; but old, dead, hard clay lands or loams 
will be improved greatly in texture, in water 
holding capacity, and in feeding area for 
roots by sending the plow into the soil. 

2. Cultivate shallow. The cultivator is to kill 
weeds, to conserve moisture, to areate the 
soil. If the cultivator be run deeper than 
two or three inches for most crops, the roots 
are likely to be injured. This will check the 
feeding capacity of the plants. 

II. As to Ways to Keep Humus in the Soil. 

1. Stable manure. This is one of the best 
means of supplying humus and plant food. It 
means, however, an abundance of livestock 
on the farm, and this makes an ideal system 
of farming. 

2. Green manuring. Plant freely crops like 

clovers, cow peas, buckwheat, and rye, Use 





lime to correct any acidity of soil that may 
be occasioned by green manures. 

3. Rotate crops. By rotation much stubble and 
roots and weeds are turned under. All of 
these contribute to the humus content of the 
soil. 


An Experiment Station of Your Own. 


Every soil worker should be an experimenter. 
This is the surest practical way to get acquainted 
with the soils, and thus to determine what plant 
food is- present or absent. The following plan 
presents a simple method of ascertaining which 
of the three elements of plant food is needed in 
soils. It can be employed for every crop and on 
any farm. 

Lay off five plats of equal size in any field. 
Plant each to the same crop, and use exactly the 
same quantity of seed. Prepare each plat alike, 
and till with the same tools and the same number 
of times, and under the same conditions. To the 
first apply no fertilizer; to the second apply all 





1 2 8 4 , 5 
Nitrogen. | Nitrogen. |} Phospho- |Potassium. 
Phospho- rus. 

rus, 
Potassium. 

















three elements; to the third apply nitrogen only; 
to the fourth apply phosphorus only; to the fifth 
apply potassium only. The results will show 
whether chemicals will pay on the land and also 
what elements are needed. 


Why We Cultivate. 


1. To kill weeds. Weeds take water and plant 
food from the soil. Both are needed for the 
growing of cultivated crops. 

2. To conserve moisture. The summer grow- 
ing crops need plenty of moisture. Cultivating 
acts as mulch and lessens the amount evaporated 
into the air. 

3. Tillage also brings about aerating of the 
soil. By it compounds are made to give up plant 
food held by them. 

Finally. 

1. Till well and intensively. 

2. Cultivate frequently and shallow. 

3. Grow legumes often and regularly. 

4, Rotate crovs to suit important and leading 
money crops. 

5. Market hay and roughage crops through 
livestock. 

6. Add all vegetable matter possible and in 
every form. 

7. Use lime if land is sour. 

8. Use chemicals when needed and principally 
potassium and phosphorus in connection with 
leguminous crops. 

9. Grow winter and clover crops to prevent 
leaching and washing of lands. 

10. Grow such crops as are best suited to your 
soil and market. 

11. Study and experiment with your soil. 
will meet you half way. 


It 


C. W. BURKETT. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Men of sense esteem wealth to be the assimila- 
tion of nature to themselves, the converting of the 
sap and juices of the plant to the incarnation and 
nutriment of their design. Power is what they 
want—not candy—power to execute their design, 
power to give legs and feet, form and actuality 
to their thought, which to a clear sighted man ap- 
pears the end for which the universe exists.—From 
Emerson’s Essay on “Wealth.” 





The newspapers, the professional politicians 
who cannot otherwise raise a cheer, and the lec- 
turers who thrive on notoriety are doing more to 
damage the South and to prevent the proper ad- 
justment of the races than the negroes them: 


selves are-~Biblical Recorder, 
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The A. & M. College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The fall term begins September 1, 1905; 
Strong faculty; unsurpasse facilities; new } 
dormitory being erected to meet increasing 
demands; short courses In Agriculture, two 
year courses in trades, two practical four 
year courses, one in Agriculture leading to 
the degree of B. Agr., and one in Mechanics 
leading to the degree of B. 8. Graduates in 
great demand. Limited number of free 
tuition students received from eacb county. 
Write at once and secure accommodation 
for the approaching session. For catalogue 
or further information, address, 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


New Idea 
Pitless Scale 


| Is the name of Osgood’s Steel Scale, just out. Send 
{ for full particulars today. Brand new. You will like 

it. Correct construction. No wall; no pit; no lumber 
| (except platform plank.) In sections ready to bolt 

together. Friend, you admit you need a scale and 
_/ have been losing money every year by not having one. 
Now don’t put it off another day. We will send you 
one on 80 Days’ Free Trial. Liberal terms if desired. 





By the way, we want a good agent in your town. If 
you know one, do us and him a favor by showing him 
thisad. We need him now to introduce our New Pit- 
less. Remember, we make all kinds of scales. Write 
today sure. 
Osgood Scale Co. Box 162, Binghamton, N.Y 


A5 ton Scale for $15.00. 


$15.00 cash, and $5.00 per month, before you know it will 
pay for the best Five Ton Farm and Stock Scale ever made. 

as beam box, = brass compound 
beam without ' weights, rein- 
forced double trussedrolled 
steel levers, cop- yd plated rust- 
less pivots and earings, plat- 
form 15x 8 ft. and &@ written guaran- 
tee from 





ree 
BINGHAMTON.N.Y. ss 


a ~ 


“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT’’. Extra induce- 
ments for full cash. Buy now and let your scale pay for 
itself. Write on a postal “Send facts about timeand cash 
offer on wagon scales.”’ Mail itto Box slg 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ought to look on page 13 of this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 


and Cotton Plant and read our 
Great Special Offer, : : : 





The Home Magazine 
One Full Year 


if you send us ONE NEw 50-CENT 
SUBSCRIBER. 
A@ READ IT AT ONCE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

BOUICINE, “eee” 

MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 
RALEIGH 


MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


























Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


! | CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. ... . 











For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Crop Outlook in South Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: I see reports from 
several counties in this State, but 
none from Union. It is claimed that 
the reduction in cotton acreage here 
is 25 per cent. Whether this is cor- 
rect or not, one fact is certain: that 
the excessive rains, cool nights and 
damages acerueing from the ravages 
of General Green’s forees, will cause 
a heavy reduction in the output of 
eotton bales next fall. Cotton 1s 
small generally, and a red sickly ap- 
pearance, especially on gray sandy 
land. 

Upland corn is looking well where 
properly cultivated. Bottom not all 
planted, and too dry to plow. Very 
little rain for over two weeks. Par- 
tia] showers in places. Gardens fine, 
but needing rain. Wheat sorry on 
account of rust and fly. Oats a fair 
crop. Fruit badly damaged. Some 
orchards 2 complete failure, while 
others may produce a half crop or 
more. I notice many farmers are 
cultivating their eorn, if the cotton 
had to wait and suffer for work. The 
corn received a larger share of fer- 
tilizer than usual. 

C. B. BOBO. 

Union Co., S. C. 





Notes trom Sunny Home Farm. 


This is about the busiest season 
of the vear at our place, It is espe- 
cially so this year beeause of the ex- 
treme wet we have been having for 
the past month. With the corn to 
cultivate, a samll acreage of peas 
to sow, the early clover hay going to 
the barn, and the wheat to care for, 
we manage to keep out of mischief 
most of the time. 

While cutting clover to-day TI was 
reminded once again of the great 
lasting qualities of stable manure, 
and the great benefit we derive from 
its use. 

Four vears ago this spring, 
the writer and his brood of “Buek- 
eves” struek the Old North State 
about the first thing we did was to 
clean up around the stable. and by 
much seraping managed to secure 
some seven or eight loads of manure 
—not the best, but a long way ahead 
of nothing. 

This manure T applied to a very 
poor pieee of land (hard work to find 
any other sort around here at. that 
time) fitted the land thoroughly, then 
broadcasted the manure lightly over 
about one acre and planted the field 
inecorn. That acre produced at least 
three times as much as the same 
amount of land in any other part of 
the field (and has continued to yield 
much greater returns) until to-day 
when the clover and timothy on that 
little piece will produce at least two 
tons of fine hay. The piece has pro- 
duced a crop every year, and the on- 
ly fertilizer that has been used dur- 
ing the time was about 200 pounds 
per acre of acid phosphtae drilled 
with the wheat last year, 

This little piece has produced 
about $24 worth of corn, $22 worth of 
pea hay, $20 worth of wheat and $28 
worth of clover hay, in the four 
years about $95 worth of erops. Do 
you wonder that the writer is a erank 
on the manure question or that the 
farm has trebled its production in 
the past four vears, with the ever- 
increasing crops of fine stable ma- 
nure, which has amounted the past 
year to some 200 tons? T have always 
thought that life would hardly be 
worth the living on the farm if we 
couldn’t have a fine herd of eattle 
and a big manure erop. Our manure 
wagon 1s on the go now every month 
of the year, That which is produced 
at this time of the year—from the 
bulls that are kept in the barn and 
the work horses—is used to top dress 

Days as » perhaps, applied 
to this crop as to any. 


when 


The labor question continues to 
bob up at intervals. I wonder if 
those who are making such a howl 
about poor help have ever put them- 
selves in the hired-hand’s place and 
followed the plow and harrow “from 
sun to sun” six days in every week. 
The writer of this has been fortunate 
in that he has been privileged to 
perform about every sort of farm la- 
bor and is led to believe as did Bill 
Nye, that “while everybody knows 
that brain work is very much harder 
than muscular labor, still I will take 
the barin work in mine.” Put your- 
self in the place of the laborer for a 
week or two, set them a splendid ex- 
ample, then see if you cannot find 
soemthing in the Golden Rule that 
will heln to the solution of the labor 
problem. I have worked white men, 
black men, yellow men, and some wo- 
men, and will take the colored la- 
borer every time. “Like master, like 
man,” applies very often I find with 
colored help especially. We hire as 
good hands as we can find, try to in- 
terest them in the business, arouse 
their pride, if possible, give them 
fair treatment, good wages and be 
sure to have their cheeks ready at 
the end of every month. And we have 
had very little trouble with help. 

* & 


Ilave you read earefully Professor 
Burkett’s editorial in The Progres- 
sive Farmer of June 13th? If not. 
stop right where you are, get the pa- 
per and don’t stop reading until you 
have that entire article where you 
ean get at it at any time. It’s the 
whole law and gospel. 

* * * 


I know we are all pleased that our 
Kditor is having such a fine trip 
through the West, and I am sure that 
we will enjov his able letters forward- 
ed from time to time. By the way, 
has it oeeurred to the members of 
The Progressive Farmer family that 
in our head quill-driver we have 
something very much above the or- 
dinary in his line. Just think of it, 
and see if you don’t agree with me 
in this, but don’t mention it outside 
of the family, as we don’t care to 
have him stolen from us. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


Rockingham Co., N. C. 





Notice. 

The Wilson County Farmers’ A]- 
lianee will meet with Lueoma sub Al- 
liance the second Thursday in July, 
1905. We hope that all officers and 
delegates will attend the meeting: 
also we hope to see all members of 
the Farmers’ Alliance at this meet- 
ing. 

J. H. FLOWERS. 


Secretary. 


June 20, 1905. 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


—135— FREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Clip this notice and present or send to 


DRAUGHON’S 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Raleigh, Columbia, Knoxville, Atlanta 
or Nashville, Tenn. 


and receive booklet containin almo i 
“ ‘ ; S f f 
rholled w ords explaining sient wo ek eae 
EE, 135 Scholarships for PER- 
f or HOME STUDY to those 
Most 1g most misspelled words in the booklet 
; 9 instructive contest ever conducted. Book- 
©t Contains letters from bankers and business 
po giving reasons why you should attend D 
va hose who fail to get free scholarship 
cack miser ete booklet 
word found. Le 
about our educational contest a _— 


GREAT SUMMER 
(Clip from Progressive lake, 











When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 




























Vou Should Know Tha 


VICK’S FAMILY REMEDIES « 


These 


Cream of Medical Science ani 
eal Skill. Every bottle warrs: 
standards. 


en cnt 


RESTORATIVE TONIC 


Pura Cod Liver Oil with I 


nr 


LIVER & KIDNEY TONIC \« 


Liver Pills, never gripe—tist 


STIMULATING LINIMENT 


Oil—Largest and Best—%c. 


CROUP AND PNEUMONIA 


Croup and Pneumonia Cure, 250 res 
L. RICHARDSON, 
Manufacturing Che: 

GREENSBORO, N.C. 





———— 


The Perfection Churn saves reak 


an’s 

back, makes more butter, better butter, 

quicker and easier than any oer churn, 

and after churning you hay ttermilk 
with no waterinit. Manufactured |} 

PERFECTION CHURN CO, 


Greensboro N.C, 





Sai, 

























GROUND PHOSPHATE IM 


Good for Corn, Peanuts. Pota- 
toes, Truck and all other crops. 
Analysis: 80 to 85 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Lime. 

Results can be seen for \+: 
when once used. moe 


Bz7OO Per 


+ 


a iar >The 





Address, 


B. F. KEITH, 


Wilmington, N. C. 


















































If you have wool to sell for rae | 
change for goods, oY be manufactured, 
Ship it to : : : : : 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 
ELKIN, N.C. 


market price and 


They pay highest 
W rite emi for 


guarantee satisfaction. 









terms and samples. 





en rene eer 
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PONE PUB PEAP DPT 


§ oa uf cr. 
i. Pe, 8. 2) & ee 
aVE & Hh the wi 
elle City Smal! Fhreshers 
the farmer Can owu o1.e and theres 
of grain wiien 1 is reauy, 
Stack it. Light enough to tuke 
enough todo any work. Coimyuct, 
anteed. Bi illustrated cataloy free. 
Belle City Mfg. Co., gangErrs 
RACINE JUNCTION, Wis 
Box 109 











Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on 4» 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straigi:' 
gered spokes. Any size wa 
width of tire. Hubs to fit 

For catalogue and prices, \s 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quinc 
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uy the Best Goods that Are 
Advertised. 


\e have received from President 
pV. Collins, of Minneapolis, editor 
ai, Northwestern Agriculturist, 
— a; publication, entitled, “What 
sere Use,” President Collins ask- 

paper as to “what they 

‘he mmachines and = articles, 

‘rom watehes and soaps to 
harvesters, carriages and bobsleds, 
other farm machinery. He 
yremium to every one who 
answered all the questions. There 
“owe 2.2. auswers received, and this 
aphlet summarizes and talks about 
\. apawers and what they signify, 
nd. at the same time, gives views 
¢the Agriculturist building and of 
-yernl devartments, from the 

ofiiee to the President and 

| Manager,” to the mailing 
lenartment of the paper. 

Voom the answers, President Col- 

ins draws the following lessons, that 

uuly of great value to news- 

i. well as to advertisers: 
fla: farmers are using the 
opide of goods, as for example 
note the kind of watches they carry 
and 707 Walthams 
wth iueh-erade watehes), only 14 
\Vaterburys and 16 Ingersolls. 
“? That farmers are using the 
have been extensively 
adyertised in farm papers, rather 

advertised in the daily 
pape » ninwazines, as is illustrated 
by the fact that 767 report that they 
lFairbank’s Gold Dust 
(yhich lias been advertised in the 
ys) while only 983 use Pyle’s 
Pearline which, though advertised in 
magazines, daily papers and street 
ears, has never used the farm press. 
This second illustration is confirmed 


Farmers B 


—] 1) Migins 


by referring again to the watches. 
Both Waltham and Elgin watehes 


have heen advertised in farm papers, 


whil inikers of cheap watches 
have evidently reeognized the eriti- 
eal demands of farmers, for the. ad- 
vertising of Ingersolls and Water- 
bury watches has hitherto been con- 
fned to papers or magazines of city 
circulation, in spite of the too gen- 
eral claim of inexperienced adver- 
tisers: “Onur goods are of too high- 
grade for farmers’ trade.” The sta- 


tisties prove that for farmers’ trade 
er goods are not the readi- 
lors: farmers demand good 
goods and are beth willing and able 
to pay for sueh, if they are adver- 
tise in the farm papers. At least it 
r lhe proved that the chean 
sconuld also be sold to farmers. 

“3. That machinery which is adver- 
lise oniv in trade papers reaching 
the deal. rather than in farm pa- 
hers reaching the men who use such 
ease proves. the 
Fe popu For example, in plows 
He doin Deere plows are far in the 
lead, Sohn Deere & Co. advertise to 


m4 t | 
elas > fag 


anTaTL | 
~ 


machinery, in no 


t ] 
mas Popa 


He consinier more liberally than any 
oa p mnanufaeturers. This ex- 
a repents itself in many of the 
ables, 

hens of the consumer and 
de | self-preservation, will 
eet voods the farmer de- 
han 





Protect the Game on the Farm. 


At +] . a 
See hall of snow the hunt- 
i “a ‘ie Towns and eities will be 
tf. wake their raids on the 


Slew ‘iv not merely the rab- 
MS) why . . 
Z well to slay where- 


} 


eek “but the quail and 
sii ty 4 Why should the far- 
“Siete esc strangers to make 
hac ..: 0 the best friends he 
of th. vw TY likely to have? Both 

Sal have been busy all sum- 


‘ne him to keep down 
Vea lus and grasshoppers 
why. ‘ier mnseet pests, and 
\ fall vretims to the 
‘should not the far- 


mer protect his friends? Why should 
he not protect his live stock as well ? 
nt Put up notices, “No Hunting On 
r'hese Grounds,” and when the tres- 
Dasser appears order him off, and if 
he don’t go instanter identify him, 
telephone to the nearest town, and 
have him arrested and fined. He has 
no business to be murdering your 
friends. Every farmer has a right 
to his own shooting on his own farm. 
If anvbody is entitled to kill these 
birds it is the farmer himself, Farm- 
ers ought to have a general under- 
standing all over the neighborhood 
that hunting will not be permitted, 
and that both ouail and rrairie chick- 
en should be permitted to multiply 
and increase. They do no possible 
harm; they do all sorts of good. The 
litle grain the prairie chicken eats 
from the shocks in the fall of the 
vears is simply his pay for the work 
he has done for the farmer during 
the summer season. There should 
be an understanding everywhere that 
hunting will not be permitted on the 
farm.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





The Farm Workshop. 


Kvery up-to-date farm should have 
some kind of a building in which re- 
pairs to farm implements ean _ be 
made, gates built, tools ‘sharpened 
and other odd jobs done. If building 
especially for the-purpose of a farm 
workshop, we would have the strue- 
ture not less than 14x18 feet, ground 
plan, and ten feet high, to provide 
storage room for lumber and small 
implements overhead. ; 

The work bench should be on the 
south or east side, and should be 
made of tough lumber two inches 
thick. Near the left end of the 
bench have a good earriage makers 
vise fastened securely with bolts, and 
on the floor, three feet to the right 
of the vise there should be a chop- 
ping block, two feet high and about 
eighteen inches in diameter. 


A pair of strong trestle benches 


two feet high and four feet long 
completes the furnishings of the 


shor excepting for some tool racks 
on the wall, above the bench in front 
of the workman. 

The tools will depend upon your 
ability to use them. and may range 
from a $4 “framing kit,” to a full set 
of carpenter and metal workers’ 
tools. For the general needs of the 
farmer, we suggest, hand-saw, rip- 
saw, sauare, hammer, two planes, 
drawknife, spoke shave, four chisels. 
brace and six bits, three augers and 
the usual lot-of small tools. awls, 
gimlets, gauge, compasses and ealip- 
ers. i 
To be prenared to do all kinds of 
work you will need a full set of bits, 
with four or five twist drills for bor- 
ing either wood or metal, and also a 
set of files, cold chisels. punches and 


hammers. The »urchase of a good, 
heavy machinists’ or blacksmiths 


hammer the first thing, will prevent 
the breakage of many a carpenters’ 
hammer and hatchet—tools that were 
not made to do extra heavy work 
with. You will also need a small riv- 
eting hammer, a pair of pliers, a pair 
of nipners, and a good pair of black- 
smiths’ tongs. Other tools will sug- 
gest themselves as they are needed or 
as vou feel like buying them.—Farm- 
er’s Voiee. 





Why the Difference? 


That liability to make mistakes is 
an unfortunate heritage of the hu- 
man race is a fact which is patent to 
all. There is not in the whole world 
a verson who does not make now or 
then a mistake, either in morals or 
judgment. There is hardly a bank. 
store, railroad office, newspaper or 
any other institution which does not 
make its clerical mistakes. We have 
been in the newspaper business long 


prising thing in the realm of human 
nature. Here is a man who receives 


his statement from the bank or 
store. There is an error in he state- 
ment. He goes back to the bank or 


store, explains, has the error cor- 
rected, and continues to smile upon 
the bank or store. The same man 
finds that there is an error in his 
label, or that the wrong account has 
been sent him. He eoncludes at once 
that the Editor and Business Mana- 
ger are trying to cheat or blackmail 
him, and the next mail carries to the 
newspaper office in addition to cer- 
tain objurations,the command, “Ston 
my vaper at once.” His preacher,per- 
hars, writes to the office, saying that 
it is unfortunate that those in 
charge of the paper will persist in 
bringing it to destruction. It seems 
to be the general impression that we 


{ 

; are totally oblivious of the fact that 
a clerical mistake in the newspaper 
otlice is almost unpardonable. 

Now we are well acquainted with 
the fact. We always regret a mis- 
take in our business office, knowing 
its tendeney. But, beloved, we want 
to know, why it is you will forgive 
your merehant and banker, for mak- 
ing errors and will not forgive us? 
Until this question is answered, we 
will not cease to wonder.—Raleigh 
Christian Advocate. 





It is always best to examine the 
eges set for hatching a week after 
thev are put under the hens. 





Sawdust on the floor of the hen- 
house will keep the biddies’ feet warm 
| and induce egg production. 
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Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. 


renders such efficient service—especiaily for fart 
noted for easy and quick stea 
mum power at minimum Cost. 


And no other steam power 
a purposes—as Leffel Engines. They are widely 
ming and giving maxi- 

No similar engines 


or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 


Leffel Engines 


put efficiency above > 
everything else. 


There is a variety of styles to se- jj 


lect from; horizontal with engine 
mounted on boiler, or detached; 

a4 on skids, for walling in, with 

m@ engine on either side of boiler; 





The James Leffel & Co., 





upright on base, or portable, 
Any style engine for your & 
particular needs and any 

horse power 
Investigate before you 
buy a power. If interested 
write to-day for our free 
:. book, “*P 
and Efficiency.” 


you want. 


ower Economy . 


Box I5I 





This Buggy with 





top for $44.00 or 
without top for 
$36.00 f. o. b. 
Greensboro, N. C., 
spring cushion, 
leather trimming. 
Can’t duplicate it 
elsewhere for less 
than $50.00. For 
prices on carriages 
write us. Will 


mail cuts. 


PETTY-REID €0., 

















Greensboro, N. ¢. 








4 Strokes to {| Revolution Automa 








> “Big A” 





2 Tons in { Hour with { Good Horse 


Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 






tic Feed and Hopper 
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We also ieala Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. 


DeLoach Mill Manutacturing Co., Box 902 Atlanta, Ca. 





ae 


Write for Catalogue. 














Wil Pay F.0,B, Nortlk, Vay 


—- FOR — 
Large Fresh Eggs, per doz. 16c. 


Large Kat Old Hens, per lb. 124c. 
Large Spring Chickens, per Ib, 15c. 


SHIPMENTS WANTED. 


Refernce, Merchantile Bank, Norfolk, 
gl 
a. 








TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 
Wholesale Fruit and Produce, 
18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfolk, Va. 














enough to stumble upon a very sur- 








EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil anaLeather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


“Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants ae do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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Save the Trees. 


Through ignorance of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in ereating and man- 
aging forest reserves, possibly justi- 
fied in some measure by occasional 
mistaken interpretation of it by 
over-zealous or incompetent officials, 
some citizens have raised objections 
to such reserves which they would 
not have raised if they understoood 
the true situation. 

The Sentry, believing that the facts 
in a matter so important not only to 
the owners of wooded tracts but to 
the resident of the city who is de- 
pendent upon the products of the 
farm, would be instructive, secured 
an expositon of the Government’s 
policy from Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
forester of the Bureau of Forestry 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

It was stated that the Government 
has but one aim in crating forest re- 
serves—the best permanent use of the 
land by the peovle and the prevention 
of waste of any of its resources. 

The possible uses of most forest 
areas are manifold. They may in- 
clude the production of lumber, or 
of mineral, or of pasture, or the con- 
servation of water. One of these 
functions may be the most important 
or all may be fairly well balanced, 
but in any case the industry or re- 
sources of a region or a State should 
be considered as parts of a whole, 
each contributing ‘to and sharing 
the general good. Forests can serve 
all these interests best only when 
placed under a management which 
will prevent undue promotion of one 
at the expense of the aggregate good. 

A trip through the white pine 
States of the Great Lakes, or through 
a hundred other once-forested dis- 
tricts of the country, will convince 
any man of the short-sighted abuse 
of timber resources and of the effect 
of attendant forest fires on perman- 
ent prosperity. For a while times 
are good; towns and railroads are 
built; farms are cleared, and pros- 
peritv abounds, but it does not last. 
Only the best timber is cut, while 
millions of dollars worth of poorer 
material, which in time would be 
worth quite as much, is destroyed by 
fires. These fires also kill all young 
growth and seed trees and eventually 
turn the land into a desert, which is 
abandoned by its owners and does not 
exen pay taxes. The mills are moved 
away, the towns abandoned, the farm- 
ers find themselves without a mar- 
ket, and the enterprises, and some- 
times even the counties, which were 
built upon such unstable foundation, 
become bankrupt. This is not the- 
ory, it is historv written in lumber 
district after lumber district all over 
the United States. 

The lumbermen were not to blame; 
it was only the natural outcome of 
conditions which obliged them to con- 
duct their business in this way or 
lose money. The private owner of 
timber often cannot afford to do oth- 
erwise. But the Government can, and 
this is the reason why every civitized 
country in the world, including our 
own, has adopted the forest reserve 
system. 

If sufficiently large and well-dis- 
tributed areas can be held as re- 
serves, only the mature timber cut 
and the young growth protected from 
fires, there is no reason why lumber- 
ing should not be permanent and 


profitable industry. Small mills will 


perpetuate local prosperity and the 
price of lumber to the resident will 
be low. Without reserves the present 
tendency toward syndicate ownership 
of all commercial timber is apt to 
result not only in wasteful use, but 
in the disappearance of the small 
mill, and in high prices for lumber. 
Quite as important is the relation of 
forest reserves to mining, which ab- 
solutely requires an immense amount 
of timber and a sustained supply of 
water. Reserves do not make it more 
difficult for miners to secure timber, 
for prospectors are allowed free use 
of all they need. The Sentry was 
assured that the desire of the Gov- 
ernment in maintaining these re- 
serves is simply to secure the follow- 
ing objects: Maintenance of the 
area intact under one management; 
establishment of fire protection; pre- 
servation of resourses for loca] use: 
regulation, as far as practicable, of 
grazing and timber cutting, so as to 
prevent waste and utilize the full 
production of forest and range; and 
the protection of young growth so 
as to insure a future supply. 

Prospecting and locating of min- 
ing claims are in no way interfered 
with by reserve regulations. and set- 
tlers and others are allowed free use 
of timber. Reservoirs, roads, stores 
and similar enterprises are permit- 
ted upon application, while grazing 
by sheep and cattle is permitted un- 
der reasonable regulations. The re- 
serves are only established after an 
investigation to prevent the inclu- 
sion of agricultural land. the latter 
being carefully excluded from the 
map made of the proposed reserve. 
The use, bv settlers, of such small 
agricultural areas is provided for in 
pending legislation, which will re- 
move the strongest argument which 
has been made _ against reserves. 
Another weleome change will be the 
prososed new nolicy of reducing con- 
trol from Washington to a minimum 
and placing more authority in the 
hands of local officers who are fa- 
miliar with their State conditions. 
ang will thus be free to conduct the 
business promptly and acceptably to 
the veople. 

The Sentry is convinced of the vast 
importance to all the pneonle of the 
work conducted by this bureau of the 
Government, and especially to those 
who own wooded tracts or are inter- 
ested in tree culture. Further de- 
tails of its operations, and valuable 
suggestions on the plantine and 
treatment of trees, may be obtained 
from the namphlets prepared by the 
bureau, sent free unon application. 

THE SENTRY. 


NorTr.—Rervonrsibility for the opinions and 
utterances of ‘The Sentry” is assumed by 
the Sentrv Box Bureau. of 825 Vermont 
avenue, Washington, D.C. EDITOR. 





Appointment of School Committees. 


School committeemen will be ap- 
pointed the first Monday in July for 
Wake County. All applications and 
recommendations should be in by 
that time. 

. W.G. CLEMENTS, 
Secretary Board of Education. 





See in another column the adver- 
tisemént of the Baptist University 
for W omen, Though the youngest 
institution of its grade in the whole 
South it is behind none in the quality 
and quantity of the work it is doine 
and the smallness of the expenses for 
the advantages offered. If you have 
a daughter or a ward see that she 
has the best, and before sending her 
to any school, write to President R 


T. Vann for 
. catalogue and ot in- 
formation. her in 
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ESTABLISHED 1877. 





Canteloupes, etc. 


IF INTERESTE}), ¥ 


POTTER & WILLIAMS, 


— WHOLESALE — 

FRUIT AND PRODUCE DEALERS AND COMMISSION MERkcHants 

144, 146 and 148 Michigan St., BUFFALO, WN. y. 
Particular attention given to Berries, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, (\ 











BREEDERS’ 





poultry, pet st 
you have seen 


deliver 
Ram 
Prices, etc., if requested. 


To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements 0} ; 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sicep, 
ock, etc.. etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser. 
his announcetrert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, wil! ‘yr 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly 5) 


folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a ve: 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full particy 





FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS ‘ ‘ ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to * 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Sam’. B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 








Proprietor. 
7 Berkshire PIGS 
FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 
H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























China Pigs. 
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ter bred, combining the best ™ 
up-to-date blood in this country 
All at “live and let 
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SWIFT CREEK 
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T. P. Braswell, 
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NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


R. F. D. No. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


> 


/. 


Eggs at $1.00 per settig balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brows 
Leghorns, Houdans, White \Vyandottes, 
B, P. Rocks, Sherwoods, 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. 
time to get bargains. 

Write for circular and show record. 





S. C. Black 


Now is the 





FOR SALE 


SEED RYE, SEED WHEAT, 
SEED OATS, CRIMSON CLOVER. 








We are booking orders fo: 
ments of the following varietics of 
Fultz, Fultzo, 
Island and Red Chaff; Virginix 
Turf Oats; Recleaned Seed I\: 

Write for prices. 


Mediterrane 


Yours truly. 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 


ERICK ) 





ate ship- 
seed: 
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Winter 
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J. BD. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered f 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 om = we 


Essex Pigs and Southdown Lambs. 


I have a number of Essex Pigs ready for 


in May and June. A] 
aisies fae’ Foun So Southdown 











and July delivery. 
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L. G. JONES, 


SEED POTATOES 


— FOR — 


JULY AND AUGUST PLANTING 


We have for sale first-clas- 
repared for late plan 
the time to plant to make : 
next spring’s planting, and 

best potato for winter use. \ 
best varieties 
potato beetles on late plant! 


reasonalh!s 


WwW. L. KIVETT, 
High Point, N. C., R. F.0. No. # 


| espech 
his Js 
ced for 
he very 
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Tobaccoville, N,C. 





worth Pigs for June delivery, - 
tion guaranteed. Address oe 





Tamworth Pigs. 





A limited number of Pure Bred Tam- 


J. H, SIMMONS, 





Trenton, N. C 





WE WILL PAY YOU T° soicit 


SUBSCRIPTICKS. 


The Progressive Farmer w!! 


commission to reiiable meu ‘ 
licit subscriptions among | 
and friends. 


For particulars, * 
THE PROGRESSIVE 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 


Best,Cheapest—Patent OUR PLANERSare made 
Variable Feed—Latest > Apa materials and 
zo ‘provements. y warranted. Try 
- Salem Iron Works em. Mfd. by 
a Winston-Salem, N. C. EM IRON WORKS 
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po YOUR OWN THRESHING. 


It is a great point to be able to 
‘vom the shock. It saves grain 


thres! 

a ives handling. This is sufficient 
to aveount for the growing popu- 
Jarity of the small or individual 
threslic? as against the job threshing 
outiit wich its long train of helpers to 
he housed and fed. Another point 
that argues strongly with all farm- 
ers who wn small threshers is the 
matter of time. They thresh just 
when iley are ready, whenever the 


grain is ‘ust right, when the Weather 
Their neighbors must wait 
yntil the threshing outfit comes their 
way and go into the job with the 
weather just as it happens to be, For 
these reasons there is a constantly 
widening field for the excellent small 
threshers manufactured by the Belle 
City Manufacturing Co., of Racine 
Junction. Wis. This line of machin- 
ery has become so well known as 
hardly to need any words of commen- 
dation. Individual farmers or neigh- 


ig fine. 


borhoids wanting to avail themselves 
of such advantages and such ma- 
chinery cannot do better than to get 
in touch with the Belle City people. 
An advertisement will be found in 
this iszuc of our paper. A letter of 


inquiry to the .company will bring 





eataloguc and all particulars. 

Carolina Watehman: <A fearful 
fate is certainly in store for this 
eountr if there is not some means 
speedily devised to prevent the peo- 
ple’s representatives from going into 
the courts and defending the blackest 
eriminals simply beeause such ecrim- 
inals have the means and ean afford 

for such services. 


to pay 


Educational Directory 


Galdwell SOnOO!. 


Caldwell School is located in one of the 
healthiest counties in the South. 

Music, Art, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. 


BOARD $8.00; 
Tuition Ranging from $1.00 
to $3.00. 


Write for catalogue. 


MATTIE J, CALDWELL, Primcipal, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N.C. 














Gilliord Gollege 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 





peocation on a 300-acre dairy farm. 
ectric lights. Abundant supply of pure 








water. ly) members of the Faculty. 5 
—— of sindy, ineluding a_ Bible 
rng Execilent library and labora- 
Fall Term Will Open Septembor 5. 
For catalo 1e, address 
President L. L. HOBBS, 

{1UILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
SU: 
Wee ae 
a 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College ot Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 


Offers practieal 3 i 

‘a Practical industrial edu- 
ation in Aor: 
on in Agriculture, Engi- 


Meeting. Jrdactes ; 

# ng, Industrial Chemistry, 
‘ the Textile Art. Tuition 
$0 year, Board $8 a month. 
120 Scho] yrc} 


‘ships. Address 
PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH. N. C, 

















TRINITY GOLLEGE 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments of 
science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. 


YOuNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY 
LAW SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE 
SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE. . .. . .. 


For catalogue and further inforia- 
tion, address, 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 














Institute for 







ms College 


wane C 
trae ourses 
oe PEACE \ “sich stondere 
Music. The | RALEIGH [Catalogue 
Best Piace N.C FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 








Trinity Park Schoo 


OD OD 0303 903O3BSHOHO" 


A firstclass preparatory School. Certi- 
ficates of graduation accepted for en- 
trance to leading Southerm colleges. 


BEST _EQUIPPED PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 


Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Library 
containing thirty thousand volumes. 
Well equipped gymnasium. High stand- 
ards and modern methods of instruction. 
Frequent lectures by prominent lectur- 
ers. Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 

For catalogue and other information, 
address, 


J. A. BIVINS, Headmaster, 


DURHAM, N. C. 














250 students yearly. 
Business, Literary, and 
Teachers’ courses, also 
Music, Telegraphy, ete. 
Board $8; Tuition low. 
Fine Library, Literary 
Societies, etc. Noted 
for health. Both sexes. 
The finest Catalogue is- 
sued in the State Free. 


DR. W. T. WHITSETT, 
WHITSETT, N. C. 





Address, 
465 Term Opens August 30, 1906. 





UNIVERSITY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


1789-1905 
Head of the State’s Educational System. 
DEPARTMENTS. 
Collegiate, Engineering, 


Graduate, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy. 


————— 

Library contains 48,000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heatin 
system. New dormitories, gymnasium, Y. 
M.C. A. building. 

667 STUDENTS. 66 INSTRUCTORS. 


The Fall term begins 
Sept. 11, 1905. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





1850. 1905. 


Oxlord sémimary, 


OXFORD, N. 6. 





New Buildings, Gas Light, Steam 
Heat, Waterworks System. ; 
New Equipment of Pianos, Scientific 
Apparatus, Bed Room Furniture. , 
Catalogue containing seventeen views 
of exterior and interior of buildiugs ready 
for distribution. 
Charges very moderate. 


‘ FF, P, HOBGOOD, President. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 
Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean 
Departments.of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy 


The Sixty-eighth Session will commence September 26, 1905 
, HONOR SyYvsTEM 
Me Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 


orial oo, pons Blk ae Pe wpe itd and New and Well 
control o e Colle e, togeth 
City Almshouse Hospital and other Public: tiene - 


For Catalogue, address Dr. F. M. READE, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 


under the exc 


-Equipped Laboratories, all 
State Penitentiary Hospital, 





MARS HILL COLLEGE. 


The Leading Co-Educational Institution in Western North Carolina. 
Young men and women who want to make the most of their time and money like 


Mars Hill. Parents who place character 


and culture above mere knowledge 


rize the 


influences here. Every department does thorough practical work. Music, Art, Elocution, 


r young wome 50; 
young men in private homes, $8.00 a month. ” a Se a ae 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 10, 1905. 


Business. Tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Board fo 


Shall we tell you more of the school ? 


For any facts write to 


R. L. MOORE, Principal, 


MARS HILL, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and _ Industrial College 





Literary 


Classical - 


Scientific 
Pedagogical 


COURSES 





Commercial 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
Music 


Three Courses leading to degrees. Well-equipped Training School for Teachers, 
Faculty number 50. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of text books, etc., $170 a 
year. For free-tuition students, $125. For non-residents of the State, $190. Fourteenth 
annual session begins September 21, 1905. To secure board in the dormitories, all free- 
tuition applications should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those 
desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President 


address 


GREENSBORO, N. 


. 
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BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR 


OMEN. 





IPLOMAS given in the Arts, Sciences and Philosophy; in Musicin Art and in 
Expression. Courses of Study simular to those in boys’ colleges. 


a 


Recitation 





periods, one hour each. Faculty of six men and twenty-four women. School of 
of Bible taught by a full graduate of Wake Forest and Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. Thorough Business Course. Excellent equipment for teaching Chemistry, 
Biology, and Physics. School of Music, with a Faculty of two men and six women, 
and unsurpassed in the South. The comfort of students looked after by a Lady 


Principal, Lady Physician, two Matrons and a Nurse. Board, Literary tuition, 
Heat, Lights, Baths, Fees for Physician, Nurse and Library, $193 ger session; in the 
Club from $40 to $45 less. No discount to any; everybody pays exactly the same 


rates. 


BELIEVED TO BE THE CHEAPEST SCHOOL OF ITS GRADE IN THE SOUTH. 


For further information address 


PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

















= Domestic Animals. 
is ~Thremmatology. _ 
sx Principles of Feeding. 
Be Farm Equipment. 
is Soils. | 
Se Horticulture. 
Ea, Farm Crops. 
a Farm Machinery. 
~ Stock Judging. 
Be Agronomy. i 
“ Dairying and Stock Raising. 
Se Bacteriology. 
Ee Plant Diseases. 
“i Veterinary Medicine. 
me Botany and Chemistry. 


Ee, Physics and the General Studies. 
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Technical coursesin Agriculture 
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time to get ready forit. The A.& M. 
College, Raleigh, N. C,, offers ex- Sie 


ceptional opportunities and every effort en 


is being made to make the work practi- 


cal, helpful and educational. ries 


The College trains and educates so Be 
that the young farmer may enjoy liberal ga 
culture and at the same time a complete 4 
practical training in his work. 


if You have a farm, or will inherit Gm 


one, or if you intend to bea farmer, edu- ga 


cate yourself to farm like the lawyer ed- 
ucates himself to practice law. Educa- @ 
tion pays on the farm as it does else- Ea 
where in life. on 














catalogue and illustrate 


ove The new Agricultural Building is 
-<4 work for the opening of the session, 
able for all lines in agricultural education. 


= Fall Term Beging September 7,1905. @ 


ur year and two year courses in agriculture are offered. Applicants 
nu eae years old aie admitted without examination. A few scho rships 2 


yf) xe i, nN 
Dy a Vel vy 


and unusual opportunities will 


now being completed and equipped for Ey 


e avail- 


Write now for 


needy students. ... . oe 
ee ee et ienivens Pe cans covet the agricultural courses. a 


Information can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agrilulture. Se 
Cc. W. BURKETT, Raleigh, N.C. es 
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The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability 


ing for catalogues, prices, etc. and es 
remember to say, "Pr saw your ad. in 


ecial 
HE 


and will do as they promise. When writ 
iy when you write to make purchases, please 
ROG IVE FARMER.” 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


ow Peas 


Are Worth Millions of Dollars 


to this country, increasing the 
productiveness and value of the 
land wherever they are sown. 
Farmers should sow all their avail- 
able lands in Cow, or Field Peas. 


Sow For a Forage Crop ; 
Sow After Grain Crops; 
Sow at the Last Working of Corn; 
: Sow on Your Vacant 
and Uncultivated Lands. 


Cow Peas make al arge-yielding, 
nutritious forage crop, and leave 
theland rich in humusor vegetable 
matter, and in excellent workable 
condition for the crops; to follow. 

We are headquarters for Cow Peas; 
had over forty different varietiesin our 
exhibitat St. Louis, on which we were 

Awarded the Grand Prize. 
Write for prices and special circulars, 
giving information about Cow Peas, 


Soja and Velvet Beans, Sorghums, 
Millet and all Seasonable Seeds. 


T.W. Wood &Sons, Seedsmen, 


7 RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 
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Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, 


Leaksville, N. C. 





LARGEST CUSTOM MILL IN THE 
SOUTH. 








Will take your Wool and pay the 
freight on it totheir Mills, inexchange 
for Blankets, Coverlets, Carpets, Rugs, 
Cassimeres, Jeans, Dress Goods, Flan- 
nels, Tailor-made Dress Skirts, Buggy 
Robes or Kniting Yarns. 

Write for Catalogue with .samples 
and liberal terms. 


Leaksvillé Woolen Mills, 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
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PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 


@S}060856O 6856565596302 
Standard Varieties, 


hf Send for Price-List. 


BEAR'S PEGAN NURSERIES, "aint 
ALONG 


ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


LE 





Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 

roducts are the highest, the prices of 
and the lowest, aa climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
fnll particulars, write :: : 


V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Sonthern Railway, Wash- 
men, 2. So, 2 33 2:5, 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











The Old Lady from Dover. 
There was an old lady of Dover 
Who baked a fine apple turnover. 

But the cat came that way, 

And she watehed with dismay 
The overturn of her turnover. 
—Carolyn Wells, in July St. Nicho- 

las. 





The Yak. 


One of the most remarkable, 
well as the most useful, of the ani- 
mals of Tibet, is the yak, or grunt- 
ing ox. It is especially remarkable 
for the ease with whieh it can be 
domesticated and for its docility. It 
is kept not only for its milk and its 
Hesh, but it issalso the principal beast 
of burden. 

It is one of the largest of the ox 
family, standing five or ‘six feet 
high at the shoulders, and it is cov- 
ered with long hair that hanes froin 
the lower part of its body almost 
touching the ground. The tail is 
large and bushy, quite unlike the fly 
snapper usualy carried by the bovine 
race, Like the musk ox, it has be- 
neath the long hair a very tine kind 
of wool, and both hair and wool are 
needed in the inhospitable highlands 
in which he dwells. 

The domestie vak is used as a beast 
of burden. Ile will elimb the almost 
impassable mountain paths with a 
heavy load, patient, but protestine 
with many erunts. 

Ile loves the region of the snow 
line, so in the summer the herdsmen, 
principally women, drive the domes- 
tie yaks up where the snowdrifts are 
still found in sheltered spots; and in 
summer the wild yaks venture down 
from the highlands to the valleys. 

The Tibetans are not hunters, and 
so the wild yaks are not often dis- 
turbed, but Europeans who have 
hunted them describe the snort as a 
dangerous one, not only because the 
chase leads the hunter Along very 


as 


dangerous paths, but beeause the 
quarry is savage and fearléss.—Se- 


leeted. 





How Rex Brought Up the Turkeys. 


Rex was a lovable little curly pup- 
py, just old enough to be into all 
sorts of misehief, but cunning and 
anxious to vlease as eould be. Ilis 
mother had been the pet of the Gra- 
ham household for years, and her un- 
timely death by lightning when Rex 
was a tiny chav made him the espe- 
cial protege of each member of the 
family, from two-year-old Baby 
Grace to seventy-year-old Grandna 
Graham. 

All summer the turkeys had 
raused Mrs. Graham no end of trou- 
ble. The farm’was big. and the tur- 
keys young and old, seemed to take 
peculiar interest in exploring those 
portions furthest from the barn-yard, 
particularly at nightfall, or when a 
storm was brooding. and it was im- 
perative that they should be under 
shelter. Mrs. Graham and little Joe, 
his mother’s helper in the chieken- 
vard, had run themselves nearly down 
time and again in their efforts to ‘lo- 
eate the runaways before they were 
drowned. Rex usually took a deep ii~ 
terest in the proceedings, but up ‘to 
the time of our story he had not 
given any material assistanes, being 
eontent to look on from a distanee. 

One evening, however, Mr. Gra- 
ham was at hand when the usual 
hunt for the turkeys was about to be- 
gin. “Why don’t vou teach that ras- 
eally pun to help you out, mother?” 
he said to his wife, and calling Rex, 


he eclanned his hands, and ordered 
him off after the turkeys, 
Rex bounded away, apparently 


understanding just what was want- 





2 


ed of him, and was soon out of sight 
beyond the orchard hedge. 


a 








“Smart pup, that,” remarked Mr. 
Graham, congratulating himself on 
his thoughtfulness in helping his 
wife out of her difficulties. And with 
that he dropped the matter from his 
mind, and went off toward the cow- 
lot swinging a shiny milk-pail in 
‘ach hand. 

Mrs. Graham and Joe continued 
their search, slowly bringing in one 
turkey after another until all but one 
brood had been accounted for. -Sud- 
denly Baby Grace, who had toddled 
after them stumbled and fell, strik- 
ing her wee nose so that the blood 
Howed unceasingly for a few min- 
utes. Mrs. Graham gathered Baby 
Grace in her arms, and ran to the 
house, calling to Joe to ~et her some 
water. They both busied themselves 
over the little one for some time, 
forgetful of Rex and the still absent 
turkeys. At last the comforting pro- 
cess Was over, and the two started 
forth on‘their search again, leaving 
Grace eurled uv in grandpa’s willing 
arms. <A sueeession of glad barks 
from Rex caused them to go first to- 
ward the chieken-vard. 

‘What if he did find them, mam- 
ma?” exelaimed Joe, hurrying on. 

“Wut! wuf! wuf! r-r-r-wuf!” and 
Rex bounded to meet them, seeming- 
ly beside himself from sheer joy. He 
jumped up in vain attempts to kiss 
Joe, and almost tripped Mrs. Gra- 
ham in his. exeitement. Whirling 
around, he raced ahead, leading them 
straight to the coop which they had 
left vacant. There, in a sorrowful 
hean just inside the coop, were the 
little turkeys, their feathers awry 
and necks limp—dead, every one. 
And from a tree in the orchard came 
the vlaintiff call of the mother-tur- 
key, so quiekly bereft of her entire 
family, a lesson on playing truant 
which it is feared she was slow to 
comprehend. 

For a moment Mrs, Graham and 
Joe stood amazed and wordless. Just 
then Mr. Graham came atong with 
his pails full of rich, warm milk. No- 
ticing the group. about the eoop, he 
stopped, when his eyes alighted on 
the tell-tale turkeys. “Well, I never! 
Rex, vou naughty—” Mr. Graham 
began, but his wife saw the bewilder- 
ed Jook the stern words brought to 
the bright eyes of Rex, and held up a 
warning finger. “He earried out 
your commands as best he eould,” 
she said, in soft, low tones. 

Mr. Graham stooped, and. patted 
the curly head, murmuring some- 
thing about his being too young to 
understand, then placine him in Joe’s 
arms, they returned silently to the 
house. 

Joe is almost a young man now, 
and Rex has long ago learned the 
correct method of bringing un the 
stray turkeys and chickens, but the 
storv of his first attempt is often re- 
lated, much to the amusement of the 
two boys who have joined the familv 
group since that day, and have now 
reheved Joe and his mother af all 
responsibility in regard to the tur- 
keys.—Mae Y. Mahaffy. 





OXFORD SEMINARY. 

The catalogue of this celebrated 
school now entering its 56th year is 
on our table. It contains nearly two 
dozen views of exterior and interior 
of buildings and grounds, and makes 
a fine showing for the school. The 
buildings are ideal in their arrange- 
ment, four in number, only two 
stories high, connected by covered 
verandas—al] the dormitories on the 
second floor, all the recitation rooms, 
music rooms, chapel, parlors, libra- 
ry, laboratory, studio, dining hall on 
first floor. 

These buildings are lighted by gas 
heated by hot air, supplied with wa- 
terworks system complete. 

The equipment is all new and of 
the best. 

Catalogue free, be sure to send for 
one if interested. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mus. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. 











—_ 


MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


Raleigh, N. C., June 15. 


\iy dear Mrs. Ransier:—I am verv 


niuich interested in a lady here and 
her voung daughter of thirteen. The 
former is overworked and needs a 
change and rest of a few weeks, but 


is in very moderate circumstances, 
and cannot go into the country and 
pay much board. 

| hear you have cottages for wo- 
men in these eireumstanees; how are 
they condueted, what are the charges, 
etc. 

This eould do a little to 
help pay her board, would wait on 


person 


an invalid or be a eare-taker. Her 
danehter is a bright ehild, and no 
doubt could be useful in a small way. 


typhoid 
fever last vear, and her nerves are 
not quite strong vet, and her. physi- 
eian Wishes her to get into the eoun- 
trv and rough it awhile, as she needs 
vut-door lite and change. This per- 
widow who has seen better 

has had a very sad life: 


She had a serious ease of 


] " ] 
qaavs, ana 


she is sinecre Christian, and is 
struggling to make a living, but is 
now completely worn out. I am so 
in hopes vou ean tell me of some- 
thine she ean de towards getting the 
rest and change she and the daughter 
sorely need, and would deeply appre- 
Gate it, df vou would kindly answer 
this at your earhest opportunity. 
Cordially, 
MRS. K. F. A. 
* * @ 

Dear Sunshiners:—This letter is 
one of many we have reeeived this 
wer Mrs. Ransier told) you all 
about our Rest Retreat some time 
ago, but as there is constantly a 
Whole army of new readers added te 
our Progressive Farmer we are go- 
Ing to tell it all over to you again, 
for now that the hot summer is herc 
We Want vou all to have the advan- 
tare of the tine provision made for 
you to get cooled off, have a rest and 
eli] Vian outing in “The Land of the 
SKI 

Uplifted physieally, mentally and 
every other way are they who seek 
this rarefied atmosphere; but every 
hook and corner of the mountains 
are filled in the summer, and conse- 


quent! 


prices have gone up so that 
the Worsing peovle who so much need 


ill that the mountains ean give, find 
It le TO impossible to, find a place 
tha tot beyond their pocket-book, 
01 ast take all their year’s sav- 
ings 4 he expense of their outing. 
j Whe M rs. Ransier, President of 
ssiah Nshhine sSoeety, Saw this to be 
- conditions existing, she talked 
muitter over with her husband 
ing is heart and hand with her in all 
— food works, and they immediate- 
* deciied to throw open the gates 
ot Ransier Place, their beautiful 
area home, which is on the Mount 
COTO 


‘on drive a mile above Hender- 
Sonville. The situation is unsur- 
ueeaec m beauty of view, water or 
age ty perriite acres on the moun- 
torase he AReke Cool breezes: from 
: s the Blue Ridge keep you on 


the hatte + 
n st day. eool, comfortable 
and COL ented 
Thies lacks 
then) Duilt a number of cottages at 
CIT on 


on Sun- 


shin expense, called 
8 1epe 2 . 
to help furnish 


LS everywhere 


No; the two kinds 


cottages are furnished for 
keeping, so that the occupants ean 
do their own cooking or for a moder- 
ate sum can get their meals at the 
Dining Hall. This dining department 
of the Retreat is this year under the 
management of a lady who has come 
to the mountains and taken charge 
of this department in order to bring 
her little eight-year-old son, a very 
delicate child, the advantages the 
Retreat affords. The Junior Sun- 
shiners are trying to furnish a cot- 
tage that shall be a Retreat and 
refuge for poor little ones to whom 
a two weeks’ outing in the mountains 
at this season means life or death. 
The St. Louis, Mo., “At Home” 
Sunshine Circle sent a bed for this 


cottage, paying the express, and 
some sheets and towels. Another 


Circle is going to try to pay for one 


double iron bed, mattress and 
freight. These donated beds or cots 


will have the name of the giver on 
the head of the bed on a small brass 
plate, and the Sunshine Society has 
made the following offer: Whoever 
lady, gentleman or child, will send 
the largest donation by August Ist 
will have the privilege of naming the 
Junior Cottage. 

Cannot you make up your mind to 
help now? 

Perhaps: some of you have lost a 
dear little one of your own. A little 
son or daughter whose name, even 
now, cannot be heard without a 
clutching of the heart strings, 
“Little feet grown weary pressing 
earthly strands, 

(ione are they to walk the heavenly 
shore,” 

What more beautiful memorial to 
the dear one than to name this cot- 
tage or at least a bed or cot? 

MRS. Cc. E. BAUMHOFF, 


Superintendent of Junior Sunshiners. 
* * # 


My precious ’Shiners: — Mrs. 
Baumhoff has told you about our 
Rest Retreat, and I don’t know as I 
ean add more, but I will say, whether 
you are a Sunshiner or not, if you 
want to help this good cause along, 
now is your opportunity. Don’t you 
think you can sleep lots better this 
summer wherever you are, if while 
lying on your own comfortable bed 
you can know that up at our Sun- 
shine Rest Retreat. some poor tired 
soul, who is almost spent in the 
struggle of life, is getting rest on 
that other bed of yours; or that roses 
are coming back into little pale, 
pinched cheeks that your donation 


has made possible. 


There are as yet only a few free 
beds. Not half enough for the num- 


ber of worthy applicants for them. 


Now let’s hear from you. 
* & # 

Which Are You ? 
There are two kinds of people on 
earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people; no more, 
I say! 
Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis 
well understood 
That the good are half bad, and the 
bad are half good. 
Not the rich and the poor, for to 
count a man’s wealth, 
You must first know the state of his 
eonseienee and health. 


Not the humble and proud, for in 
life’s little span, 


Who puts on vain airs is not counted 


a man, 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift 


flying years 
sring eacl an his 1 hter and 
sring each man his’ laug ‘ 

each man his tears. 
ot 
arth that I mean 
Are the peovle who lift and the peo- 
ple who lean. 


people on 


Wherever you go, you will find the 





gr 
ee beds, and now these beds 
bec, | disposal of working wo- 
een. utY Come here and rest and 
life i e, and get a new lease on 
Whiten. back again to work with 


strength 


The! 


and vigor. 


world’s masses 


house- 





a 





Are always divided in just these two 


classes. 


And oddly enough, vou will find, too, 


I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty 
who lean. 

In which class are you? 
easing the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down 
the road ? 

Or are you a leaner who lets others 
bear 

Your portion of labor and worre and 
eare ¢ 


Are you 


—June MecCall’s. 


We want to acknowledge eight 
two-cent stamps that came in a let- 
ter with a postmark on the envelope 
of Shelby, N. C., but not a seratch 
of writing on the inside. I do wish 
the unknown writer would write me. 
Sunshine is duly grateful, however, 





if we cannot personally thank the 


sender. 
* & 

If you yourself would like to come 
to the mountains this summer there 
is at Rest Retreat cozy cottages at 
small rent, where you can be com- 
fortable, patronize the dining hall 
and get acquainted with the ’Shiners. 

All weleome. 


MRS. J. M. RANSIER. 





The consciousness of a feeling of 
good will and love toward others is 
the most powerful and most healthy 
tonie in the world. It is a wonder- 
ful stimulant, for it enlarges, sus- 
tains, and ennobles life. It kills 
selfishness, and seatters envy and 
jealousy.—‘Sueccess” for June. 





God weigheth more with how much 
love a man worketh than how much 
he doeth.—Thomas a [empis. 





GREENSBORO, - - - 


The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Lo not postpone the matter—you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


No medicines are used. The Biggs 


If you are interested in the cure of 


228 E. Washington St., 
N. td 
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COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











BEATS ALL the corn planters 
the 
planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting corn. Beats all 


cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 















E have never 
W made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


4 COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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0, 
Peas, per bag of 2 bu $3.25 ; ww 
OGRE Spring chickens 15 to 25 
, - Turkeys (live) per 1b._..---.----- l0to 12% 
Ducks, (live) each 25 to 80 
A. =) M BE ima Geese, (live) each : 35to 40 
" | Honey, in 60 pound stand to 10 
oney, in ound stands_:--.-. : 
FOUNDED 1886. ama. Va. oer iD 134 to 15 
Hams. N. C., per lb 0 
_ PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY Irish subatese, aor beg ——— a1. ” % T c P E T 
Country Butter, per lb.----.-- a Oo 2 
The Agricultural Publishing Company. , Butter, | per lb......... . . 4 cm 
ees et ene ncn Forget the weather, and avoid thermometers and the sun. 
eer nee ! venice Live ttle ae ink eae tely of water not to cool 
: rink modera ' 
eet siscsaiisgrenaangrcsetoreicee omens KF = 43 But ahoveaal, dress in COOL CLOTHES—and have them fit. 
Serene eggs aaite ; prime __-- Uncomfortable clothes, though thin, are worse than heavy when comiirta),je. 
a res Aan oy cian Ag 7 icked_. 4, Our lines of cool Crash, Homespun and Serge Coats and Pants, from $5.00 t¢ <7; 
pinese Sebueriesten. @ Aged ths a ro Peanuts, bunch . a are of the best makers in America. 
Single subsc ON, 6 MONEDS ...rccccccccccovee 8 sh Deanuts ............ 91.00 
Trial subscription, $ monthe............ an ae WwW AS i Ss U y TS - O re RB OYS. 








THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








RALEIGH, June 26, 1905. 
Prices any & .. 84@9% 
Prices this date last year ............. l0@12% 


Receipts to date e+e. 16,380 bales 
Receipts same period last year..... 14,163 bales 








BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., June 26, 1905. 

















Flour—winter patents ...............c000e« 5.15 @ $5.85 
es Spring Patents...........cccreeeree 5.50 @ 5.80 
a alt entiniissscnsvessstotsdnnnsioiaganlll $1.04 
Wheat, Southern 86 @ or4 
Corn, Southern White... .cccccsc0. @ 
Oats, No. 2 white......... seacnbensnns TS: 81@36 
BBs THO, B secccocesccccnsasesecscecemesecccnsccsecece . 88 
Butter, fancy iraitation ......... sbebubeboaeces 17 @ 18 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY ........0..ccccseeeeeees 21 
Butter, store packed.............cccsccscscsseee ee 16 
Ti cictianbbnepytnsnntatbavnceineconeonssesensens 164% 
Cheese, firm 104%4@1034 
Sugar, coarse granulated. ..............ccve ‘$5.60 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 26, 1905. 
Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 Ibs....... 90@$1.00 
































4 Extra Prime, N. C., bu...... . 80@88 
“ Primes, Vicginis b s@ss 
@, Ricco: eu aoassvouks 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 95 
os deena PAIR EE scp ciicinsvbossoxecconsashuns 80 
; ss IER wannsbubk-oeesponsesainccsdssn veces. 004 85@90 
Corn, white, bu % 
N.C. ‘bacon, hams, new, ID ...........4. ececsl 
“ “6 es cabenian 10 
me a! in shoulders ; Mee 
- per dozen 
Chickens, grown 4 35@40 
= spring = Be 30 
Beeswax * 
Tallow on 51 6 
Sweet potatoes, bu 75 @ 80 
2@4 








Reef cattle, lb 
Po 





SOOO HOR SED OEE SE EEE EEE EEEEES EEE EE SEED EEE EES 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 26, 1905. 
The quotations are as follows:: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 





























Lugs...... 00 to 5.00 
Short to medium leatv................. 6.50 te 7.60 
INET iniittasishhistniieanhettaenaneniesenasnnes 900 to 18.00 
REE 10.00 @ 15.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
een subs pavbecmipennncsssueee $ 5.650 to $ 6.50 
Short leaf.......... 6.30 to 8.50 
Medium leag...............0 Spebibicenbonetl 7.00 to 9.00 
OS 8 OS sbeasanneen 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—COMMOnR ..........sccec0 8 7.00 to $ 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 11.60 
Fine...... Scidcaceke iebee.- aseke posbbusscous> 12.00 to 138.00 
Cutters—COM MOND ...cccoccccoccseeeees 11.00 to 18.00 
Medium eebakconkcetes 18.00 to 15,00 
lO ee Siccis bsabssvbapesbassereibons 16.00 to 20 
Fancy 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—Common eeccceve eeccvescocee ecoe 7.00 to 8.00 
um SCSHSSESS Seeeeeeeceeeseseee® eeeceece 9.00 to 10.00 
Good eeeceeee Seeeretcesceececses® SH eeereeoccecs 10.50 to 11,50 
Fine......... eeecee Seeeeesevcers SCC eSeeeeeeses 12.00 to 14.00 
ee... SO eer 14.00 to 18.00 
; Me u eeeceeeeees SPCC SHSSCOEOCCeeSEeeeeese 18.00 to 25.00 
Good... SOS SESEESSESESESESSESCEESE EOE SESSEEE cece 27.00 to 85.00 
Fine....... ee SERENE 1 85.00 to 40.00 
NE ivcespcuctcsoseccenceuse Mccutebubeeen des 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
Se UNNENNIEIN LS; cSos pehnecsecsebeossonss to $ 4.00 
Lugs. common to good.. to 6.00 
Lugs, good to prime ....... to 7.50 
Short leaf... to 9.00 
Long leat...... to 1209 
i Ee ene to 40.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, June 26, 1905. 














DESGATING ..ccccceses coves woe 8% 
IIE -cisscdbiucintnevehierboveusinniareerecnesantsaerencs 71@B4 
EN cosuscbiciseppsescbuecvonisssveenesexee so0sSuesvees 84a" 
Cotton BOOM... ccccceses ee eevecee 19 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
OHARLOTTE, N. C., June 26, 1905. 























CHICKENE—SPT1D ....cerce.ee-ssevcccsscerecsces «oe 12@20 
TEGGE..cccoccsccccccccscoscoscocccsooccocossvoccccecoves cccece 18 
Ducks 25 
Hens— per head ........ccccccreeceeeee 82 @ 88 
$ O84 
ORES —TOOM... .coorccnscovcccccccescocsorevoccccccecescoccee 

RUMEN Uickistcscusssashansctvesshepbucesbsuxboscssosbnnabeceses 54 @ 56 
BE PB scbntieniocssencnsossdocancoonostoveseece spesasscbenoeeens $1.00 








NORFOLK MARKET. 
(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 
NORFOLK, June 17, 1905. 
Fresh country eggs per doz... 16 to 17c. 


9ld hens (live) large and fat ---. 40 to 50c 


Biack E. peas, per bag of 2 bu._- $3.00 





HAY, GRAIN, ETC.| 
Corn, white, perbushel_......... 58 








Corn, mixed, per bushel_-..---- 58 to «56 
Cracked Corn, per bushel---.-... 59 to 860 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton_-$16.60 

Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton--.-- 15.00 

Straw, Rye, per ton_----.-------- 14.00 

Bran, per ton 22.00 
Middling, per ton 24.00 

Cotton Seed Meal, per ton-_----. 29.00 

Oats, F pd bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel.......... 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS. 














Calves, per lb.-- 7 to 74e 
Spring Lambs, per Ib--.-..----. 444 @ 6 
HIDES, 
Market active. 
Dry Sint, per pound... ............. 17 
Dry salt hides, per pound -...._.... 14 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides, per pound --_-.._---_. 7% to... 
Green salted ides, per pound -..... 9 
Green salted calves, each.......... 80 to 90 
eg) ee 12 to.... 
Wool, free of burns, per pound.-_-__- 25 to 28 
Washed wool, per pound'..__.... a: 
Tallow 4% to... 
CHEMICALS. 


In less than car load lots, and subject to 
fluctuations in the market. Car loads can 
be purchased here at lower prices. 

Acid phosphates, per ton...... $11.00 to $12.00 
Sulphate ammonia, per ton... 70.00 to 75.00 


























Nitrate soda, per ton--.---...- 50.00 to 60.00 
Muriate potash, per ton--.... 45.00 to 60.00 
Kainit, per tom___.----.......-. 11.00 to 12.00 
Oil of vitrol, per ton -.....-... 30.00 to _-... 
Bone tankage, per ton -...---. 25.00 to 80.00 
Dissolved bone, per ton.-.._-.. 27.00 to 80.00 
Raw bone meal, per ton __._.. 80.00 to 85.00 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton 
Land plaster, bags, per ton-. 6.00 to 7.00 
Shell lime, in bags, per ton-. 5.00 to 6.00 
TRUCK AND VEGETARLES,. 
Cabbage per crate -._.............. 75¢ 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl.___..... $8.00 to $8.25 
Strawberries, per quart...._.___. 5 
Onion Sets, per bushel_________.. $1.50 to $1.75 
Snap Beans, and basket_.._..-.. 50 to $1.00 
Oranges, per box $8.75 
Lemons._.... $3.50 
Egg Plants, per crate --......__._ $1.00 to $1.50 
Squash per basket --_.__________. 75 to $1.00 
Dewberries, per quart -_.-_.__._ 7 to 10 
Blackberries, per quart___.__-_-- 7 to 10 
Irish Potatoes per bbl__...-___-.- 75 to $1.00 
Huckieberries per qt_--.____----- 9 to 10 
Raspberries per qt 10 to 12 
Peaches per qt , -- 10 to 12 
Canteloupe per crate.___..____... $1 75 to 3 00 
Watermelons per 100_--_._.______ $15.00 to $16.00 
CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS, 
Market active. 
8. W. Va. steers per lb__............ 4 to rt) 
8S. W. Va. heifers, per lb......-...1.4 to4\ 
8. W. Va. cows, per lb_.-.-.--...-.. 84% to---- 
N. O. and Va. steers, per Ib__----_- 344 to-.--- 
N C. and Va. cows, per lb__...-... 24% to 8 
Medium and thin cattle, perlb...mi2 to 2% 
Bull S £26..— 
Milk calves, medium, per lb--_.-- 4 tod 
Milk calves, fancy, per Ib.......-.. 56 tog 
Yearlings, per lb 244 to 8% 
Dressed Hogs eee 4.) Ose 
Large hogs 5 toé6 
Sheep, per pound 8 to4 











CANNING! 


If you have Green Corn, String Beans, 
Tomatoes, Okra, Berries, Peaches, Apples, 
Pears, or anything to can, you can’t offord to 
undertake it without 


An Improved Raney Canning Ou'fit. 


There is no other way it can be done with 
so little labor, Such small expense, and with 
such perfect success. 

Send for our circulars and let us have your 
orders. Nothing youever bought will give 
you better returns for amount invested. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 














CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS anpd DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington 
saves time, costs less, better service. ‘ 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE 

ary examinations made. a fee not due un tent 

issecured. PERSONAL A ON GIVEN—19 

ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’ 

etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 

receive special notice, without charge, in the 

$ 


INVENTIVE 


terms, $1.4 


E.G. SIGGERS 213.5 s:.....w.. 


» D.C. 









We have the kind that a dip in the tub will brighten and make appear as fres), 
and new as ever. 


Prices: THEY BEGIN AT $1.50 AND GO AS HIGH AS $3 30 


Mothers wit!l find here pretty ideas in Sailor or Russian Blouses. 
We also carry a full line of Men’s and Boys’ washable Trousers, 
Call in and inspect our different lines. 


S. BERWANGER 
The One-Price Clothier, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


As the days giow warmer, the demand for Boys’ Wash Suits becomes s\runver 
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WOOD'S SWING CHURN 


IS BY FAR THE BEST CHURN 
MADE. 

Made of Wood or Tin. The Tin 
Churn is considered the best. It has 
a chamber for hot or cold water to 
raise or lower the temperature of the 
milk. 


Empire Cream Separators 


Quickly Pay for Themselves. 














AMERICAN STEEL FIELD FENCING, —— 


ROOFING, AND ALL AGRICUL- == || 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. = 


Special Circulars on Application. 


The Implement Company; 
(302 Main St., - - = RICHMOND, VA. 


















LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS 


Reduce the Gost of Production. 





CAN SAVE YOU MONEY IN PURCHIIASIN® 


Weeders, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows. Etc. 





IN FACT, IT IS MY BUSINESS TO 


Save the Farmers Money in Their Purchases. 


Let Me Assist You in Yours. 





Do not throw away time 
and energy in using out-of-date 
implements, but get the latest 
and best. 

Write for what you want 
and I will quote prices. No 
general catalog or price list. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a nrmber of 
fine Cocks fer sale. 


MRS. C. C. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 

















A ort ASI > 
ELASTIC A DURABLE “4 ert 
WE MAKE ANYTHING.--EVERYTH! © © noe MEER 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YE*™ ~ paces P 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY U>- * n Stamps » 
Ifyou want something nice,tryour AIL’? WKS.» 
ATLANTA RUBBER S'*" 
(Pioneer Stamp House of”. 
P. 0.Box 7 a a end Alt 
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